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HIS issue of the JOURNAL OF CON- 

SULTING PSYCHOLOGY devoted to 
he school psychologist focuses merited 
attention on one of the most widespread 
nnd effective services which applied psy- 
hology has to offer. A school psycholo- 
vist is a psychologist in a school—that 
,one who brings to bear on the prob- 
ems of the school and its administra- 
ors, teachers, and pupils the technical 
skill and insight which the science of 
psychology can provide. The school psy- 
hologist is a specialist in human rela- 
ions, and by virtue of his understand- 
ing of the principles of motivation, 
learning, and individual differences, and 
his skill in applying this knowledge to 
educational problems, occupies the posi- 
in of technical expert in the school 
similar to that of the engineer in an in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

The term, school psychologist, is now 
about twenty years old. Out of the ex- 
Periences in psychological testing of the 
rst World War were developed intelli- 
ence tests for use in schools, notably 

¢ National Intelligence Tests prepared 
under the auspices of the National Re- 
earch Councilfin 1920 with T. L. Kel- 
ey in charge of the standardization, and 


the Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity prepared by L. M. Terman, also in 
1920. These tests, together with the 
Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon in- 
telligence scale, stimulated the imagina- 
tion of teachers concerning the possibil- 
ity of selecting and classifying pupils on 
the basis of ability, and it was for the 
purpose of administering these tests that 
psychologists were first imported into 
the school. 

The use of the term, school psycholo- 
gist, first appeared in the published lit- 
erature in 1923, so far as I am able to 
discover.’ Walter, reported in 1925, that 
there were seventy-five school psycholo- 
gists in the country.*? The functions of 
a school psychologist were outlined as: 
(1) direction of group testing within 
the system; (2) diagnosis and thera- 
peutics of problem cases, (@) the men- 
tally retarded, (b) the superior child 
doing inferior work, (c) the child who 
has a special ability, (d) the child whose 
behavior does not meet the standards of 


1R. B. W. Hutt. “The School Psychologist,” 
Psychological Clinic, 1923, 15 (March-April) : 
48-51. 

2R. Walter. “The Functions of a School 
Psychologist,” American Education, 1925, 29 
(December): 167-170. 
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the community; (3) analysis and dis- 
posal of problem cases; (4) bringing a 
unique point of view to bear upon edu- 
cative problems; (5) conduct of re- 
search problems; (6) rendering contri- 
butions to the general theory and prac- 
tice of education. This list of functions, 
with only a little elaboration, stands to- 
day as representing the main services 
which a school psychologist may be ex- 
pected to contribute. 

As is to be expected, there is consid- 
erable variation in what school psychol- 
ogists actually do. Coming into exis- 
tence on the wave of enthusiasm follow- 
ing the development of instruments for 
psychological testing, the school psy- 
chologist originally concentrated his ef- 
forts on the use of tests, and many 
school superintendents have sought the 
services of school psychologists for just 
this purpose. In a recent job-analysis 
survey of the work of school psycholo- 
gists in New York State, it was found 
that those employed in the largest cities 
and at the highest salaries have as their 
principal task testing for the placement 
of children in special classes. One psy- 
chologist stated that she distributed her 
time as follows: 


Psychological examinations of children 
before they are placed in ungraded or 
low I.Q. classes—as per state require- 
ment. Administration of Binet, per- 
formance, and educational tests 
Interviews with principals, teachers, and 
other workers interested in particular 
children 

Annual check-up on classes and each 
child placed in ungraded classes 


This, of course, represents a specific 
task, one that requires the skill of a 
technically trained person. 

On the other hand, the school psy- 
chologist employed in the smallest com- 
munity, and at the lowest salary, stated 
her tasks as: 


Individual psychological examinations—Binet 
educational and performance tests given », 
children referred as problems. Give al] exami- 
nations for special class placement. Give diag. 
nostic reading tests. Give some group tests for 
organization purposes. 

Handle behavior, and personality problems, [)y 
some therapeutic work, consult with other 
agencies, arrange psychiatric 
ete. 

Maintain file of records. 
Attend juvenile court and advise in treatment 
of delinquent children. 

Give talks before P.T.A. and similar groups. 


examinations, 


This school psychologist is called on 
with respect to many more tasks than 
those serving in larger cities, and would 
require, in preparation for her work, 
correspondingly broader training. 

These two job analyses reinforce the 
point made in Dr. Cornell’s paper that 
there is greater division of labor and 
hence of specialization in the technical 
services in the larger community.’ 

It becomes clear that if a school psy- 
chologist is really to serve by assisting 
in the solution of the psychological 
problems of a school, he must be 
equipped to do more than test. The 
mother who consulted a school psychol- 
ogist because her son had declared an 
antipathy to school was justifiably mys- 
tified as to the value of psychological 
work in schools, when she was given a 
report which stated the child’s 1.Q. To- 
day the school psychologist must stand 
ready to study and understand children, 
not only with tests of ability, but also 
by observing them in free play situa- 
tions, by talking with them to discover 
how they view their own problems, and 
by learning from the parents something 
of the developmental history, social his- 
tory, and present problems of each child. 

School psychologists originally, 
through the use of group tests, were en- 

8’ Ethel L. Cornell. “The Psychologist in 4 


School System,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsY- 
CHOLOGY, 1942, 6(4): 301- 
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. couraged to think and plan in terms of 
| all the children of a school. Pupil selec- 
) tion and classification were among their 
| principal interests. More recently they 
} have concentrated their services on spe- 
) cial groups of atypical pupils: the men- 
tally retarded, the gifted, the delinquent, 
and those with personality or behavior 
problems. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, however, that every child would 
profit by psychological study. Each child 
is a unique individual with unique tal- 
ents, interests, and personality struc- 
ture. Recent tests indicate that so-called 
normal children are as complicated in 
their personality structure as are chil- 
dren who deviate from the normal. The 
special study and guidance which we 
now provide for children who deviate 
from the normal are also important for 
children who present no immediate 
problems. 

The several papers in this issue dis- 
cuss the manifold duties and relation- 
ships of the present-day school psychol- 
ogist under such headings as In-Service 
Teacher Training, Relation to Commun- 
ity Agencies, and Parent Enlightenment. 
In this broadening of the functions of 
the school psychologist, there is neces- 
sarily some trespass on the fields of 
other professional groups. Traditional- 
ly, and with some justification in view 
of his training and experience, the func- 
tion of the psychologist has been re- 
stricted to studying the child from the 
point of view of his capacities and abil- 
ities, and recommending treatment of 
an educational nature. The psychiatrist 
has tacitly assumed responsibility for 
studying the child from the point of 
view of his personality and emotions 
and instituting treatment along lines of 
emotional psychotherapy. The social 
worker or visiting teacher has responsi- 
bility for making contact with the 
child’s parents and of helping them re- 
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adjust their attitudes and values with 
regard to the child. The psychologist 
might interpret test results to the class- 
room teacher, but the visiting teacher 
would help the teacher understand the 
child as a whole and his motivations. 

Today these lines are becoming indis- 
tinct, due to the spread of knowledge of 
child guidance procedures. There would 
seem to be no actual reason why the 
psychologist should restrict himself to 
a study of the abilities of the child, and 
today many school psychologists study 
(and treat) the child as an individual 
with respect to his emotions and total 
personality as well as his abilities. 
There also seems to be every reason why 
the school psychologist should extend 
his study of the child by making inquir- 
ies concerning him of his parents and 
teachers. The school psychologist should 
not only help them to understand the 
child’s difficulties more clearly, but 
might also help them to effect a read- 
justment of their own difficulties and to 
secure release from anxieties, guilt feel- 
ings, and feelings of inferiority. In 
short, today the school psychologist 
stands ready to serve the psychological 
problems of the school, wherever they 
may be found. This means that the lines 
of professional demarkation between 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and social 
worker are becoming less distinct. 

To the extent that school psycholo- 
gists perform these larger functions, two 
requirements are essential: a different 
kind of person will be selected to pre- 
pare for the work of the school psychol- 
ogist, and a different type of training 
will be required. The person who is to 
be selected as a school psychologist not 
only must have the capacity to become 
a testing expert, but should also possess 
qualifications of human sympathy and 
understanding and the capacity to form 
warm and helpful human relationships. 
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Then the training must be broadened. 
When a school psychologist’s main task 
was to give and interpret tests, the pro- 
gram of training could emphasize sta- 
tistics and testing procedures. Today a 
school psychologist first of all should 
have a broad training in psychology, 
with an emphasis on the psychology of 
motivation, learning, adjustment, and 
personality, and principles of psycho- 
therapy and remedial treatment. Test- 
ing will not be slighted, but the empha- 
sis will be broadened to diagnosis for 
which tests play an important but not 
exclusive role. But the major emphasis 
in the training of the school psycholo- 
gist will be an experience in case work 
with children, parents, and teachers. 
An important but neglected aspect of 
the work of the school psychologist is 
his relation to the teachers of the school. 
Formerly it was thought sufficient for 
the psychologist to interpret his test re- 


sults to the teachers of the school, ap, 
since tests were not always understog 
the psychologist was thought to tx ; 
mystery man who possessed fabuloy 


test-scoring machines and slide ryle 
This awesome figure, who “can tell wha 
a person is thinking” is giving way t 
the friendly, sympathetic counselor, wel 
trained in psychology, who is interestej 
in people, is patient in listening to thei 
problems, and is helpful in interpreting 
difficulties. Such a school psychologist 
acts as leaven in the lump of interper. 
sonal relations between children, teach. 
ers, and administrators which const- 
tutes a school. The school psychologist 
is the trained specialist who can discov. 
er and interpret the meaning of the 
psychological forces at work in a schod 
and hence make possible a more e- 
lightened attack on the problems of aé- 
justment of individuals. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL NEEDS FROM 
THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


By G. DERWOOD BAKER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BOULDER, COLORADO 


HE needs of public schools for psy- 

chological services cannot be dif- 
ferentiated sharply from those of any 
other type of school. Serving as they 
do all types of pupils the public schools 
have a much broader need for psycho- 
logical service than private schools, and 
to the degree that public school classes 
are larger and teachers are less broadly 
trained than is the case is some private 
schools the need for psychological serv- 
ice in the public school is that much 
greater. In brief the public school needs 
and can use everything that the school 
psychologist has to offer. 

However, two serious _ limitations 
handicap our public schools in availing 
themselves of services which trained 
psychologists have to offer and which 

the schools sorely need. The first of 
| these is financial. If we eliminate a few 
school systems in our larger cities and 
those in wealthy residential suburbs we 
find that the vast majority of school sys- 
tems in this country are faced with se- 
rious problems of finance. Except in 
those states where state equalization 
funds have been provided most cities, 
small communities and rural areas are 
operating on budgets which make it im- 
possible to provide many services which 
are deemed essential in private schools 
and larger city systems. When budgets 
have to be curtailed it is the specialized 
services which are sacrificed first. It is 
unfortunately true that the layman con- 


tinues to regard education as a relative- 
ly simple process which any reasonably 
trained person should be able to carry 
on satisfactorily. And, in these days 
when the demand for reductions in non- 
defense spending is so widespread and 
popular, it is difficult for any school sys- 
tem to expand its technical services. 
The second limitation is closely re- 
lated to the first. The school psycholo- 
gist is essentially a technical consultant 
and adviser to the classroom teacher. A 
limited amount of psychological service 
can be rendered directly in personal 
conferences and interviews but, in pub- 
lic schools in particular, special adjust- 
ments, provisions for individual differ- 
ences and corrective work have, in the 
main, to be carried on in standard class- 
rooms. Under conditions now consid- 
ered normal in most public schools this 
means that the school psychologist has 
to function through the classroom teach- 
er. In the secondary school this teacher 
is likely to be a person who meets five 
different classes of thirty-five pupils 
each day and makes at least three sepa- 
rate subject preparations, in addition to 
carrying the responsibility for a home- 
room and one or more extracurricular 
activities. The teachers’ load is also 
weighted with faculty meetings, curric- 
ulum committees, professional commit- 
tees and community responsibilities. In 
the elementary school the situation is 
somewhat less depressing, for a given 
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teacher seldom has more than thirty to 
forty pupils to deal with. However, the 
load of preparing for the teaching re- 
sponsibilities of an ever changing activ- 
ity-type program is greater than that 
imposed by the formal or the platoon 
type school. 

It is generally true that the load of 
our public school teachers cannot be in- 
creased. If new duties and contacts are 
assigned, pupil conferences, careful at- 
tention to written work and preparation 
for instruction will have to be curtailed. 
One might reasonably question whether 
teaching has not already been seriously 
damaged by this process of continually 
adding new responsibilities and services 
without compensating relief from other 
duties. The solution, of course, lies in an 
enlightened public opinion and an im- 
proved tax structure which will make 
more adequate educational service at- 
tainable. 

But as public school people we cannot 
wait until our communities force needed 
services upon us, nor have we. For years 
progressive school systems from coast to 
coast have been developing and expand- 
ing their psychological services under 
the title of the guidance program. Now 
we may well ask ourselves which of 
these services have proved themselves 
essential and to what degree trained 
psychologists are needed to co-ordinate 
and direct these new activities. 

Public schools have recovered from 
the early excesses of the testing move- 
ment, but a sound testing program. is 
generally acceptéd as an essential part 
of the school program. We no longer re- 
gard the intelligence quotient with the 
awe which it oncé inspired, but an index 
of scholastic capacity is still a very use- 
ful tool. Group intelligence tests, which 
can be administered without great ex- 
pense, serve adequately for all normal 
purposes, if they can be supplemented by 


individual tests in cases which cal] fo; 
special analysis. To achieve these results 
a staff member trained in the adminis. 
tration and interpretation of such tests 
is required and a scoring service must 
be provided. The instructional service 
will suffer if teachers are given the re 
sponsibility of scoring tests of whatever 
nature. In our own school system the 
staff has concluded that group tests of 
intelligence given in the fourth, seventh. 
and ninth grades are adequate to our 
needs if individual tests can be admip- 
istered upon teacher request. 

After several years of experimental 
work our teachers have become con- 
vinced of the value of a periodic use of 
standardized tests of scholastic achieve- 
ment. Ideally such instruments should 
provide both an index of accomplish- 
ment and a diagnosis of difficulties, but 
it is only fair to state that we have not 
yet discovered tests which adequately 
meet these demands. The problem of 
norms for such tests is also a vexing 
one. When reading and number work is 
delayed for psychological and education- 
al reasons the established national 
norms tend to be confusing for teachers 
who work in a school system of such 
size that local norms are unreliable. 

Where finances permit, an annual 
every-pupil testing program of the type 
described above can be effectively em- 
ployed but we are finding a semiannual 
check-up spaced in grades four, six and 
eight adequate to our present needs. The 
value of the program is conditioned not 
by the number or the frequency of tests 
but by the extent to which the data are 
utilized. We have elected to put our 
limited resources and staff assistance 
into more interpretation and follow-up 
and less into testing, scoring and re 
cording. 

One of the more important public 
school needs for psychological service is 
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in the field of remedial work in reading, 
arithmetic and speech. In spite of the 
progress which has been made in recent 
years in the improvement of techniques 
in these areas a discouraging proportion 
of our pupils fail to achieve a mastery of 
reading and mathematical techinques 
sufficient to enable them to progress 
satisfactorily with their own age group, 
and many remedial speech defects are 
carried into adult life. The school psy- 
chologist has the responsibility of identi- 
fying atypical cases and providing for 
their assistance through clinics, remed- 
ial classes and suggestions to classroom 
teachers. He also has the responsibility 
of directing the improvement of teach- 
ers in service in all skilled techniques. 
Under existing programs of teacher 
training and certification only a minor 
percentage of classroom teachers are 
professionally equipped to deal, for ex- 
ample, with reading problems at either 
the elementary or secondary school level. 

Psychiatrie service which is becoming 
an important part of the program of 
our more advanced schools is still be- 
yond the reach of public schools general- 
ly, except in communities where munici- 
pal or county clinics are available. How- 
ever, a well trained school psychologist 
can combine with other responsibilities 
some attention to the major problems of 
mental hygiene arising in the local 
schools. Individual counseling for a lim- 
ited number of problem cases is not be- 
yond the bounds of possibility, but the 
major service of the expert in most 
school systems will be that of counseling 
and training classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators. An effective technique em- 
ployed in many communities is the guid- 
ance clinic. Classroom teachers cooper- 
ate with the psychologist in collecting 
and organizing case histories. The case 
is then discussed in conference with all 
those members of the school personnel 
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who come in contact with the pupil and 
a program of school treatment worked 
out. This method is valuable not only for 
its service to the pupil but for the men- 
tal hygiene training which it affords 
teachers. 

Public schools need the service of a 
trained psychologist in organizing their 
records and reports. Few schools have a 
scientifically designed system of pupil 
accounting covering the entire span of 
a pupil’s school career, and adequate 
techniques for transmitting essential 
data when a pupil transfers to another 
system are almost totally lacking. Rec- 
ords of health and physical development, 
systematic and meaningful records of 
academic achievement and progress, rec- 
ords of personal development and social 
adjustment, of special achievements and 
potentialities are heeded. To design eco- 
nomical and readily usable forms for 
these purposes calls for skill and educa- 
tional understanding not found in the 
average administrator. 

Schools need technical assistance in 
evaluating pupil progress and in devis- 
ing methods of reporting growth and 
development to parents. The old formal 
report cards with their percentage 
marks or A, B, C, D, F ranking of 
achievement have been discredited, but 
in abandoning these older systems in 
which parents had a sense of security 
many schools have adopted methods of 
reporting which leave parents bewild- 
ered and furious. In the elementary 
grades personal interviews with parents 
probably constitute the most satisfac- 
tory method of communicating impor- 
tant information on pupil progress, but 
teachers need to be trained in conference 
techniques and a supplemental written 
record is essential. At the secondary 
level conferences are impractical for all 
but exceptional cases. Here parents need 
to be informed regularly and in writing 
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upon the achievement of their children 
in mastering the subject matter of the 
course and upon their progress toward 
the more intangible goals of education 
and personal development. The problem 
of devising simple and meaningful in- 
struments for this purpose is likely to 
go unsolved unless the psychologist 
brings his training and experimental 
techniques to the assistance of teachers 
and administrators. 

A relatively unexplored area in pub- 
lic school programs is the evaluation of 
the broader and more intangible goals 
of education. During the past two dec- 
ades teachers have become familiar with 
standardized measurements of academic 
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achievement and have gained some pro. 
ficiency in the construction of “ney. 
type” tests but the more recent evalua. 
tive techniques are relatively unexploreg 
in all but a few school systems which 
cooperated with the Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. One of the major advances of the 
next decade is certainly to be in this 
area, and public school administrators 
and teachers will need all the assistance 
which trained psychologists and evalya- 
tionists can offer if this development js 
to be marked by sound progress rather 
than the fadism which has characterized 
so many important new movements of 
the past. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES NEEDED IN A 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


By V. T. THAYER 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, NEW YORK CITY 


HIS article should begin with an 
apology for the term “private 
school” in the title. There is no inten- 
tion of implying that psychological 
services essential in education vary as 
yetween private and public schools. Nor 
is it safe to assume that private schools 
constitute a homogeneous group. They 
obviously differ from one another as 
radically as, on occasion, do public 
schools from private. It would be well, 
then, to interpret the phrase “private 
school” to mean, in the present context, 
nothing more than an institution with a 
fairly homogeneous student body (intel- 
lectually, if not in economic and social 
backgrounds) that exercises the privi- 
lege of selecting its student body, suc- 
ceeds in maintaining considerable con- 
tinuity of pupil personnel from kinder- 
garten through secondary school, and in 
which parents and faculty co-operate in- 
timately in an attempt to pool the re- 
sources of school and home on behalf of 
the developmental needs of children and 
young people. 
Under these conditions the services of 
a psychology department begin with the 
parents’ application for the admission 
of their child to the school. Following 
the initial interview of his parents with 
the registrar, the very young child is 
best understood when permitted to 
mingle and participate with children of 
his own age and proposed grade place- 
ment. The observations of teacher and 


guidance counselor enable the school not 
only to decide upon problems of place- 
ment but constitute as well a basis for 
a conference with the parents in which 
the school gives evidence of its concern 
for the all-round development of the 
child. Following the admission of the 
child and a period of adjustment to the 
school, a conference between the parent, 
on the one hand, and the guidance coun- 
selor and principal, on the other, enables 
the school and the home to share infor- 
mation regarding the relation of the 
child to his parents and siblings, and 
any special circumstances in his history 
or the home situation that relate to the 
child’s needs; and it permits the school 
to acquaint the parent from the start 
with the resources that home and school 
will now jointly employ. 

Much this same procedure is appli- 
cable to the admission and the guidance 
of older children. In the upper grades, 
however, and in the high school particu- 
larly, the admission procedure will uti- 
lize a second service of a psychological 
staff—that of testing and appraising 
pupil progress — and reveal perhaps 
what is required in the way of special 
remedial instruction. For this reason the 
administration of tests of mental ability 
and achievement and, on occasion, lan- 
guage prognosis and language disability 
tests is helpful. 

The services of a psychology depart- 
ment can thus be grouped under at least 
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three headings: diagnosis and appraisal, 
guidance and counseling, and remedial 
and therapeutic work. Perhaps a de- 
scription of the services rendered in one 
fairly typical private school will be 
helpful. 

In this school specially trained indi- 
viduals are used for each of the three 
functions referred to above. Of central 
importance is the psychologist who 
gathers the data which he and other 
specialists as well as the class teacher 
will use. These data begin with the ad- 
ministration and analysis of the Stan- 
ford Binet tests in Grade I. In this grade 
also language disability tests and read- 
ing readiness tests are used in conjunc- 
tion with certain “homemade” prognos- 
tic tests of potential reading ability. By 
means of these tests the school can de- 
tect early any special handicaps in 
learning to read that suggest special at- 
tention and perhaps emotional problems 
which can be worked upon jointly by 
family and school. 

This school has found it advisable to 
retest all children individually in the 
third grade, utilizing, however, for this 
purpose more than one type of psycho- 
logical test, and still again in the sev- 
enth grade. When marked discrepancies 
occur in the test results on individual 
children in one year as against another 
or when children develop special prob- 
lems, retests are made. In all grades in 
the elementary and secondary years 
prior to the ninth grade individual Binet 
tests are administered to each new pupil 
in order that the files of the department 
will be complete and data on each pupil 
readily available. In each grade also, for 
reference purposes, tabulations are made 
of the pupils according to chronological 
and mental age and I.Q. distribution. 

Supplementing the Binet tests 
achievment tests are administered in the 
elementary school in September, Janu- 


ary and May of each year in grades 
above the third. These tests provide 
teachers with data supplementing other 
evidence for appraising and guiding the 
progress of each child. Not all childrep 
are alike, however, and problems arising 
out of academic disability or out of 
emotional and social disturbances re. 
quire special attention from the psychol- 
ogist and his associates. If the difficulty 
manifests itself chiefly in behavior the 
resources of a trained consultant in 
guidance are available. The consultant 
may do no more than assist the teacher 
to understand and deal wisely with a 
child suffering from slight maladjust- 
ment, or confer and advise with the 
child’s parents. Again, he many find it 
essential to work intensively with child 
and parent, or in an extreme case, to re- 
fer the child to an outside specialist. Stil] 
again, the consultant may use a special 
problem for the purpose of meeting with 
all teachers who have to do with a child, 
or with the faculty as a whole. The gen- 
eral faculty meeting, which thus centers 
upon a case study, is peculiarly well 
adapted not merely for educating a staff 
in the intricacies of personality develop- 
ment but as well for pointing up the 
needs of and the relevant factors in 
curriculum revision in ways designed to 
meet both individual and general needs 
of children. 

When the data gathered by the psy- 
chologist reveal deficiencies in learning 
ability, remedial instruction may be re- 
quired and the services of a specialist in 
remedial work enlisted. This work may 
call for individual] instruction or group 
work, depending, of course, upon the 
severity of the cases encountered. It 
seems obvious that certain types of diffi- 
culty which call for individual remedia! 
instruction at one stage in our knowl- 
edge can be handled in groups at a later 
period. A number of teachers, for ex- 
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ample, have learned to adapt and to or- 
ganize children’s experiences in learn- 
ing to read so as to offset minor tenden- 
cies toward reversals and other difficul- 
ties of a strephosymbolic character. 
When teachers acquaint themselves with 
the characteristic symptoms and with 
the methods for correcting these diffi- 
culties, the services of a specialist in 
remedial work will be less necessary 
than is the case when teachers are un- 
aware of how to cope with them. 

This suggests the importance of in- 
structional services from the specialists 
in a psychology department. Psychologi- 
cal research tends to reveal constantly 
conditions that call for special attention 
until such time as the teacher can be 
assisted in coping with them alone. As 
new functions are born, provision should 
be made for helping the general prac- 
titioner, the teacher, to incorporate 
within the ordinary routine of his work 
the practices that were once known only 
to the specialist. And this, in turn, can 
only come to pass when the specialist 
assumes a responsibility for acquainting 
his colleagues with those aspects of his 
work which he can eventually delegate 
to them. Even so, there will always re- 
main cases of acute difficulty that in- 
struction in groups cannot remedy. For 
these the services of a specially trained 
remedial teacher will doubtless always 
be necessary. 

The various services thus far enumer- 
ated continue with appropriate modifi- 
cations in the secondary school. 

Mention has been made of the indi- 
vidual Binet tests administered to all 
pupils in the seventh grade. The trans- 
fer of pupils from the elementary to 
the secondary school, with the new 
groupings this implies, suggests the ad- 
visability of other tests as well, designed 
to facilitate meeting the needs of the 
children of this age. Group reading tests 
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reveal weaknesses in reading ability on 
the part of some, usually sufficient to 
warrent the organization of special 
groups in reading to be conducted by a 
specialist. The admission of children 
new to the school at this point also sug- 
gests the importance of tests designed 
to reveal inventories of abilities and 
disabilities. 

As the young person advances in the 
school other tests are given for their 
diagnostic and guidance value. As a pre- 
liminary to conferences with pupils and 
their parents on the choice of a foreign 
language, language prognosis tests are 
helpful. For sixteen years the school in 
question has administered Latin Prog- 
nosis tests. On the basis of statistical 
data thus accumulated together with an 
analysis of a child’s performance on the 
tests and his previous history in the 
school, it is possible to advise parents 
and child alike regarding the wisdom of 
his choice. 

Similarly with other choices. For the 
college-bound student help is required 
in the wise selection of a college. As a 
preliminary to this guidance the school 
administers in the upper grades the 
various aptitude and achievement tests 
required or suggested by the colleges 
and committees of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau. The resuits of these tests 
together with the school record and the 
school history, plus the conclusions one 
can draw from various interest and vo- 
cational aptitude tests, enable the psy- 
chologist to assist teachers, parents and 
the young people themselves in the 
choice of a college, and the tentative 
selection of a vocation, as well as in 
many other respects. 

The high school years are often criti- 
cal years in the relation of boy and girl 
to their parents. Consequently the serv- 
ices of the psychologist go far beyond 
advice in the selection of a vocation or 
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the choice of an appropriate college. 
Parents and teachers alike require as- 
sistance in understanding the emotional 
and social development of the young 
person. The young person himself hun- 
gers for self-understanding. For these 
reasons individual conferences in which 
the psychologist can make available and 
wisely interpret the data accumulated 
through the years are most important. 
At this stage also the guidance counselor 
continues to function, as on the elemen- 
tary level, but in connection with prob- 
lems and phases of development peculiar 
to adolescence. 

The group conference or faculty semi- 
nar conducted by the guidance counselor 
or an outside specialist who combines 
a knowledge of education with his train- 
ing in psychiatry, constitutes an invalu- 
able device for faculty education. Nor 
should this work be confined to mem- 
bers of the faculty. The responsibility 


of the psychological staff for sharing its 
resources with others extends to parents 
also. Consequently, in conjunction with 
the administrative officers of the school 
and the program committees of the par- 
ents’ association, the psychological staff 
can organize lectures and study groups 


for parents which give parents insight 
and understanding into problems of ad. 
justment that baffle themselves as wo! 
as their children. These courses are most 
successful when they stimulate not only 
a free and frank discussion but lead to 
individual conferences on individya! 
problems between parent and counselor. 

The psychological services needed in 
a private school are thus varied. They 
involve, first of all, the machinery of 
diagnosis and appraisal, not merely of 
abilities necessary for schooling but of 
all phases of development, intellectual, 
emotional and social. Secondly, they in- 
clude ways and means of rendering this 
diagnosis and appraisal helpful to the 
teacher, the administration, the parent 
and also to the child. This includes the 
function of guidance and _ specialized 
types of remedial teaching. To this we 
must add planning for and conducting 
conferences and study groups which 
bear upon and lead to curricular chang- 
es, teacher improvement, and even ad- 
ministrative reorganization. 

And last, but by no means least, these 
services imply at all stages in the pro- 
gress of the child a responsibility for 
the continuous education of the parent. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By ETHEL L. CORNELL 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION 


N a one-room school, the teacher per- 
| forms the necessary administrative 
services, does the janitorial work with 
volunteer pupil assistance, tries to rec- 
ognize and exclude case of contagious 
diseases, becomes acquainted with the 
family background of all her pupils, 
keeps track of illegal absences, teaches 
all the subjects that are taught, as well 
as all the children from five to fifteen 
years of age who attend, and gives the 
best counsel she can concerning future 
educational plans or vocational expec- 
tations. In a city of a million inhabi- 
tants, school services may become so 
specialized that the teacher teaches only 
one subject in one grade. In such a sys- 
tem, in addition to a specialized teach- 
ing and supervising staff, there is a cen- 
tral administrative force which also has 
specialized responsibilities. For exam- 
ple, there may be a health service in- 
cluding doctors and nurses, and often 
dentists and oral hygienists; an attend- 
ance service staffed, in a modern school 
system, by social workers; a guidance 
service responsible for educational 
counseling, vocational guidance, place- 
ment, and follow-up; a research serv- 
ice, responsible, among other things, for 
the administration of standardized tests, 
the evaluation of instruction, and con- 
tinuous revision of the curriculum; and 
some provision for the study and special 
treatment of children who are special 
problems—either scattered through the 
various other services or coordinated in 


DEPARTMENT 


a bureau known as “special education,” 
“child study,” “child development,” 
“child guidance,” ete. This last men- 
tioned service, when complete, includes 
special classes for various types of 
physically and mentally handicapped; 
special teachers for remedial work need- 
ed by some pupils in the tool subjects; 
and clinical provision for the diagnosis 
of social, psychological, and neuropsy- 
chiatric difficulties and their treatment, 
which requires the services of a psychia- 
trist, a psychologist, a psychiatric social 
worker, and perhaps a pediatrician. 
Degrees of specialization in school 
services.—Between the one-room school 
and the city of a million, we have a great 
diversity of practice regarding the di- 
vision of responsibilities, the combina- 
tions of specialized functions, and the 
overlapping of personnel. Examples of 
this diversity are numerous. The school 
nurse may in some cases perform the 
functions of attendance officer or visit- 
ing teacher. The guidance counselor 
may be responsible for the testing pro- 
gram of the high school, while in ele- 
mentary schools the principals may or 
may not use standardized tests, accord- 
ing to their individual interests. Cases 
needing psychological or mental hygiene 
study may be referred to private or pub- 
lic clinics, or may be given casual Binet 
tests by someone on the staff. Remedial 
teaching may be given, if at all, by reg- 
ular teachers in special periods set aside 
for the purpose by the administration, 
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or after school by interested teachers on 
their own initiative, or by the elemen- 
tary supervisor or the school psycholo- 
gist. The health examinations of pupils 
may be under the jurisdiction of the city 
health department instead of the school, 
while the program of physical education 
remains with the school. 

Examples of this sort could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. They indicate clear- 
ly that we have no basic principles 
which determine school practices in car- 
ing for the individual problems of chil- 
dren in the most adequate and effectual 
manner, nor in providing the kinds of 
specialized services which would serve 
particular localities most adequately 
and economically. 

It is not surprising that this is so. For 
the greater part of our history Ameri- 
can schools have been trying to develop 
methods which would provide for rapid- 
ly increasing numbers of pupils. These 
were “mass” methods, aimed in theory 
to give everyone an “equal opportunity.” 
In the last twenty-five years the con- 
cepts of individual differences, mental 
hygiene, emotional adjustment, person- 
ality integration have been making 
steady inroads upon the traditional con- 
cepts and practices of education, but 
their implications have not always been 
fully recognized even by their advocates, 
and consequently the school services de- 
veloped to meet the differentiated needs 
of pupils have been uneven and spo- 
radic. . 

Varieties of clinical services available 
for schools.—In the opinion of the writ- 
er, a distinction should be made between 
an educational psychologist and a school 
psychologist. The functions of the form- 
er are concerned with teaching general 
principles of psychology and child devel- 
opment to prospective teachers and with 
research on problems of psychology in 
its application to education. The func- 


tions of the latter are primarily the 
functions of a clinical psychologist, in a 
setting, however, where the adjustments 
needed are closely related to local and 
particular conditions affecting the gen- 
eral theory of the educational process, 
The clinical psychological services ayail- 
able for school children are not, of course. 
limited to communities that employ 
school psychologists. In some of the 
large cities child guidance clinics under 
psychiatric auspices provide psychologi- 
eal services also available to at least 
some school children. There are both 
community and traveling clinics of this 
general character, but very few of them 
have been organized directly under edu- 
cational jurisdiction. On the other hand, 
there are “school psychologists” whose 
functions are limited entirely to giving 
routine “psychometric tests” in com- 
munities where complete clinical psy- 
chological and psychiatric services are 
not available. In short, there is so much 
confusion in the employment of terms 
and in the functions performed by per- 
sons of various levels of training and 
experience, that a definite effort is need- 
ed to clarify the functions and purposes 
of these various groups. 

It probably would be expected that 
few school systems would be able to 
maintain a “child guidance” clinic in 
the sense in which this term has been 
used widely as a “psychiatric clinic that 
includes psychologists and social work- 
ers; . . . that deals primarily with 
behavior problems of children rang- 
ing fairly normally in distribution; 

. characteristically . . . equipped to 
dovetail psychiatric, psychological, and 
social services into a single diagnostic 
statement and a single plan of treat- 
ment.’ In the 1940 Directory of Psychi- 


1 George S. Stevenson. “Community Clinics 
as Training Centers for Psychiatrists,” Menta 
Hygiene, 1934, 18 (July): 353-361. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE SCHOOL COSTs IN CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZEs 
WITH AND WITHOUT PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS! 


Cities (ranked according Average Current Clinic with 

to number of pupils in daily Total expense per psychiatric 

average daily attendance) attend- current pupil in aver. and psycho- 
ance expense daily attend- logical 
(approx. ) (approx.) ance? services 


A Population of 1,000,000 or more 
New York City 1,014,000 $164,559,000 $162 Yes 
Chicago 424,000 50,453,000 129 Yes 
Los Angeles 252,000 34,345,000 136 Yes 
Philadelphia 243,000 28,697,000 118 No® 
EIS Sn eee ae ee 242,000 27,079,000 112 No’ 

B Population 500,000 to 1,000,000 
Cleveland 130,000 15,300,000 118 No’ 
Boston 119,000 16,961,000 143 No 
Baltimore 105,000 10,162,000 97 No 

: 95,000 11,518,000 121 No 
Pittsburgh 92,000 12,680,000 138 No? 
Buffalo 82,000 11,371,000 139 No’ 
Milwaukee : 76,000 9,912,000 130 No’ 
San Francisco 65,000 9,827,000 151 No 

C Population less than 500,000 

maintaining clinics 
Minneapolis (492,000) 75,000 8,085,000 108 Yes 
Newark, N.J. (430,000) 66,000 9,473,000 144 Yes 
Indianapolis (387,000) 54,000 5,601,000 104 Yes 
Rochester, N.Y. (325,000) 45,000 7,049,000 157 Yes 
Jersey City, N. J. (301,000) 40,000 6,231,000 156 Yes 
Portland, Oregon (305,000) : 42,000 4,405,000 $105 Yes 
Providence, R. I. (254,000) 38,000 4,479,000 118 Yes 
Syracuse, N. Y. (206,000) . 32,000 4,220,000 132 Yes 
Gary, Indiana (112,000) 19,000 1,750,000 92 Yes 
Spokane, Washington (122,000) 17,000 1,833,000 108 Yes 
Schnectady, N. Y. (88,000) 15,000 2,102,000 140 Yes 
Berkeley, California (86,000) 11,000 1,821,000 166 Yes 
East Chicago, Indiana (55,000) 9,000 802,000 89 Yes 
South Orange, N. J. (37,000) 6,000 1,018,000 170 Yes 
Orange, N. J. (36,000) 6,000 705,000 118 Yes 
Winnetka, Illinois (12,000) 1,600 291,000 182 Yes 





‘Figures for 1937-38, taken from “Biennial Survey of Education. Statistics of City School Systems, 1937-38.” 
U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1940, No. 2. 


? Average current expense per pupil in average daily attendance for same year was $119.50 in cities of 100,000 
or more. 


*Known to have organized psychological services. 


atric Clinies in the United States,2which in the size of the communities having 
lists 745 clinics, 19 are found to be con-_ school clinics, from Winnetka, Illinois, 
ducted directly under public school aus- with a school population of about 1,500 
pices. It is interesting to note the range to New York City, with a school popu- 
lation of more more than 1,000,000. It 

*Published in Mental Hygiene, 1940, 24 js also interesting to note that three of 


(April) : 252-292, and obtainable as a reprint evs 
from National Committee for Mental Hygiene. the five largest cities of the country 
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(those with a total population of over a 
million) have so-called psychiatric clin- 
ics under the Board of Education, while 
the other two have organized psycho- 
logical services; that one of the three 
clinics is under the direction of a psy- 
chologist rather than a psychiatrist ; and 
that among cities between half a mil- 
lion and a million population not one 
school clinic is found, although it occurs 
in much smaller places (see Table I). 
This is an indication of how varied or- 
ganization may be and to how small an 
extent size appears to be a factor. 
Neither does cost seem to be a deter- 
mining factor. The per-pupil current 
expense among cities of five hundred 
thousand or more varies without rela- 
tion to the provision of clinical services 
(Table I). It is relatively low in Chi- 
cago, which maintains clinical services, 
and relatively high in San Francisco, 
which does not. Among the cities of less 
than five hundred thousand population 
which do maintain clinics, the per pupil 
cost varies from much below average to 
much above. The implication is not to 
be drawn, of course, that only those 
places with school clinics have adequate 
services, either of a psychological or 
psychiatric kind; it is simply that we 
find organized services under a wide va- 
riety of conditions and costs. 
Variations of psychological services 
in schools.—Moreover, the fact of orga- 
nized school clinics tells us little about 
the adequacy of the services rendered, 
particularly the psychological services, 
either in terms of the training and ex- 
perience of the staff, the number on the 
staff in relation to pupil enrollments, or 
the kind of contribution made to the 
growth and welfare of pupils. While 
fourteen of the nineteen school clinics 
listed were under the direction of a 
medical officer, presumably a psychia- 
trist, there were five under the direction 


of a nonmedical officer, possibly a psy- 
chologist. However, the names of only 
two of the five appear in the member. 
ship lists of either the American Psy- 
chological Association or the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, 
This is evidence, not necessarily of a 
lack of qualifications, but of the general 
lack of requirement—or even recogni- 
tion—of professional status. The train- 
ing of the psychologists employed by 
clinics and by schools which do not have 
clinics is no doubt likewise variable. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion attempted to clarify these issues 
in a bulletin describing various types 
of organization for clinical service.’ It 
is there pointed out that the trend in 
cities of moderate size is toward a more 
comprehensive guidance program in the 
schools, in which “guidance is interpret- 
ed, not in the narrow sense of vocational 
counseling but as a broad service for the 
personal adjustment of all types of in- 
dividual problems within the scope of 
school consideration . . . ‘Problems of 
educational adjustment, problems of at- 
tendance and behavior, and finally vari- 
ous social problems are the sphere of the 
guidance bureau or clinic activity.’ ”* 

The psychologist in a school system, 
may, it is evident, function under a va- 
riety of organizations: there may be a 
child study bureau under the direction 
of a psychologist; there may be a child 
guidance clinic under the direction of a 
psychiatrist; there may be a general 
guidance bureau under the direction of 
an educator (usually a vocational edu- 
eator), of which clinical psychological 
services are a part. 

Definition of a school psychologist.— 

’ Elise H. Martens. “Clinical Organization 
for Child Guidance Within the Schools,” U. 5. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1939, No. 15. 

* Ibid. p. 3. Last sentence is quoted from Jo- 
seph Miller, “The Function of the Child Guid- 


ance Bureau Personnel,” Educational Method, 
1937, 17 (December) : 118-120. 
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The development of any clear-cut con- 
cept as to the functions of school psy- 
chologists has been hampered in part by 
the various administrative organizations 
under which psychologists work and the 
various concepts of vocational educa- 
tors, psychiatrists and school superin- 
tendents; but even more so (although 
probably as a consequence of this) by 
the varying kinds of training and prep- 
aration possessed by persons who are 
ealled school psychologists. 

A more definite concept is now, how- 
ever, beginning to emerge. It still needs 
some clarification, but it has been given 
a certain amount of definition by cer- 
tification requirements in New York and 
Pennsylvania and possibly some other 
states. In New York State, for a per- 
manent certificate (valid for ten-vear 
periods upon evidence of further study 
or educational leadership during each 
ten-year period), a master’s degree in 
psychology is required, together with 
not less than 52 semester hours’ credit 
in theoretical, physiological, and experi- 
mental psychology, educational psychol- 
ogy and methods of instruction, educa- 
tional principles, statistics, psychology 
of learning and growth, psychology of 
adjustment problems, clinical tests and 
procedures and supervised experience in 
clinical testing. Pennsylvania’s require- 
ments are comparable, though differing 
in details. 

After these regulations had been in 
effect in New York for about six years, 
an attempt was made to discover how 
many schools were receiving any type 
of psychological service, either by the 
employment of school psychologists, by 
using other persons on the school staff, 
by utilizing child guidance clinics, or 
otherwise. It was found that much con- 
fusion still exists in the minds of school 
principals as to what or who a school 
psychologist is. Principals were asked, 
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through a preliminary questionnaire, to 
give names of persons employed by the 
school who were performing psychologi- 
cal services. Outside of the cities of 
New York, Buffalo and Rochester, the 
names of 165 persons were submitted, 
but when these were followed up, it ap- 
peared that not more than 63 could be 
regarded as doing more than occasional 
and desultory psychological work. Of 
these, 50 had titles indicating that they 
were employed to administer individual 
psychological tests (at least part time) 
and 42 were certified as school psychol- 
ogists by the State Education Depart- 
ment.’ This is not a large proportion of 
the 165 mentioned by their principals! 
The 63 persons were working in 41 com- 
munities varying in size from eight 
places which employed a total of less 
than 50 teachers each to five places 
which employed over 200 teachers each. 
As in the case of clinics, size of school 
seemed to have little to do with the or- 
ganization of facilities, at least above a 
certain minimum. The one common 
characteristic of these persons, the ac- 
tivity that determined whether they 
were included in the group, was the fact 
that they all used individual psychologi- 
cal tests to some extent. The first crude 
definition of a school psychologist, is 
then, one who uses individual psycholog- 
ical tests. This definition excluded many 
whose activities were concerned with 
“pupil adjustment,” but it did not ex- 
clude anyone whose training was in psy- 
chology and who was acting as a psy- 
chological counselor. 

Duties performed by school psycholo- 
gists.—The major activities of these 63 
persons are shown in Table II. All of 
them gave individual psychological 
tests, 54 of them as a regular part of 
their job, and 9 occasionally. Confer- 


5 This number has since increased to about 
x. 
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ring with teachers about individual pu- 
pils, administering group tests, and 
making contacts with parents were eith- 
er regular or occasional functions of 
90 per cent or more. Writing diagnostic 
case reports, interviewing pupils, mak- 


TABLE II 
MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Number performing 
activities 


Activities performed 


Occasionally 


Per Cent 


Individual psychological! 

examining . lace 
Conferring with teacher or 

principal regarding 

individual pupils ‘ 49 60 95 
Conducting group tests .. pa 42 57 91 
Making contacts with parents . 36 57 91 
Writing diagnostic case reports 41 55 87 
Individual interviews 

without examination ............... 33 50 79 
Contacts with agencies ................ 16 48 76 
Planning remedial instruction...| 23 47 75 
Giving remedial instruction 8 28 44 


ing contacts with outside agencies, and 
planning remedial instruction were 
functions mentioned by at least 75 per 
cent. The actual giving of remedial in- 
struction was less common, and was 
mentioned by less than half of the 


group. 

There were 42 persons whose whole 
time was devoted to psychological work 
or testing, of whom 38 were called school 
psychologists and 4 (who probably did 
not meet the certification requirements) 
were called psychometric or mental ex- 
aminers. There were two part-time as- 
sistants to the school psychologists, and 
the remainder did psychological work 
in addition to their regular jobs. Their 
regular jobs varied from superinten- 
dents, principals, supervisors, and guid- 
ance counselors to school nurses, school 
physicians and school librarians. 

A list of the miscellaneous activities 
engaged in by these psychologists re- 


minds one a little of the functions of 
the one-room teacher with which this 
article began. The list ranges from 
teaching and supervisory work to par- 
ticipation in community mental hygiene 
programs, administration, research, yo- 
cational placement and social work. 
These activities (see Table III) are ajj 
related to the needs of individual pupils 
and indicate how wide the scope of the 
psychologist’s work may be in school 
systems that are not large enough to 
have many specialists. While the tech- 
niques required for many of these servy- 
ices are not necessarily part of the pro- 
fessional clinical training of the psy- 
chologist, nevertheless the well-trained 
clinical psychologist with sufficient ma- 
turity and educational experience can 
bring to bear on these phases of school 
work a point of view which has some 
times been sadly lacking. The psycholo- 
gist who has also an educational back- 
ground and is in daily contact with the 
particular school system can be far more 
effective than the visiting clinician not 
only in working out the best disposition 
of individual cases but also in grasping 
opportunities for enlightenment of the 
school staff and of community groups as 
to specific school practices which are not 
in the best interests of pupils’ mental 
health or intellectual growth. 
Utilization of clinical psychological 
techniques.—lIs it then possible to define 
the psychologist’s function, or to state 
explicitly what his techniques are or 
how the psychologist’s use of these tech- 
niques differs from that of others? In 
the list of functions enumerated in Table 
II, there is not one that is not sometimes 
performed by persons who are not psy- 
chologists. Only two could probably be 
regarded as specifically the province of 
psychologists: giving individual psycho- 
logical examinations and writing diag- 
nostic case reports. The others are 
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TABLE Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES OF SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Psychological : Interpreting results of group 
tests in elementary school, in secondary 
school; using and interpreting rating 
scales; devising tests for reading readi- 
ness; interpreting needs revealed by readi- 
ness tests; participating in case confer- 
ences in school, or with social agencies; 
giving individual tests for other agencies 
such as traveling child guidance Clinic; 
serving on committee for mental hygiene 
conference; talks on mental hygiene to 
junior and senior high school pupils; lead- 
ing child study groups; speaking to P.T.A. 
groups and adult study groups. 

Administrative: Supervising general testing 
program; giving group tests; making sta- 
tistical reports of test results; grade and 
group placement of pupils; adviser in 
planning testing program; devising record 
blanks and forms for cumulative or per- 
manent pupil records; assisting in formu- 
lation of administrative policies. 

Research: Study of recreation program; evalu- 
ation of radio programs; study of ages in 
first grade. 

Supervisory (curriculum): Demonstration 
testing of reading readiness; instructing 
teachers in administering group tests; 
serving on curriculum committees; super- 
vision of special classes for mentally 
handicapped. 

Advisory, counseling, visiting teacher: Group 
and individual guidance counseling; voca- 
tional and educational counseling; job 
placement (especially for part-time jobs) ; 
visiting local occupations to find job op- 
portunities; making contacts for the school 
with social agencies; serving on commu- 
nity welfare committees; visiting homes 
to get better understanding and adjust- 
ment and to follow up pupils’ progress; 
checking attendance and visiting absen- 
tees as attendance officer and to discover 
problems; chaperoning student activities. 


equally and logically the province of 
teachers, administrators, or social work- 
ers. How does the psychologist’s use of 
these techniques differ? Does he con- 
tribute something that the others do 
not? 

The answer, of course, depends in 
part upon how “psychologist” is defined. 
There are “psychometric examiners” in 
schools who examine individually, with 
Stanford-Binet tests, one thousand or 
more children a year. (This would be 
five cases a day, five days a week, for 


forty weeks.) No matter how competent 
they may be, individually, the pressure 
of testing of this kind makes mere tech- 
nicians out of them. Individual children 
cease to be treated as individuals with 
specific problems other than those of 
grade or special class placement. The 
cues afforded by the incidental comments 
of the subject or by particular patterns 
of response cannot be followed up. The 
art of diagnosis, in short, is lost and the 
result is merely a quantitative score 
which could be obtained with only slight- 
ly less reliability by using group tests. 

There are other people working as 
special teachers or supervisors or guid- 
ance counselors who sometimes give in- 
dividual tests (or use test results of out- 
side agencies) as aids in discussing edu- 
cational needs or personal pupil prob- 
lems with parents or with pupils or as 
evidence of remedial needs. Tests of this 
kind are also likely to give only quanti- 
tative scores, which, when given by in- 
expert examiners, may be no more re- 
liable (or may be even less so) than 
group tests. 

This seems to be a deplorable situa- 
tion. The use of the individual psycho- 
logical test as a controlled situation for 
observation has values for qualitative 
interpretation that should not be lost. 
The writer has pointed this out before’ 
but believes that it needs re-emphasiz- 
ing. It needs attention particularly in 
training courses in which students are 
learning to “interpret” their results. 
Too often the student’s “analysis” of a 
test is no analysis at all but merely a 
summary of passes and failures at suc- 
cessive age levels. To discover from a 
Stanford-Binet test record that John 
Jones “fails the verbal absurdities at the 
eight-year level but passes them at the 
nine-year level” does not require psycho- 


6 “Taking the Dogma Out of the I.Q.,” Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1927, 11 (October): 804-10. 
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logical training. If the psychologist has 
found no clue in his examination to ex- 
plain this discrepancy, either he or the 
examination is inadequate. Too often, 
also, even a competent psychologist ex- 
pects the individual test to give only a 
general indication of the subject’s intel- 
lectual level, and copies the techniques 
of social investigation, psychiatric in- 
terview, and group rating-scale devices 
to get an interpretation of the “whole 
child.” It is the writer’s conviction from 
her own experience that this sometimes 
yields a less valid interpretation than a 
more adequate use of the psychological 
test itself, partly because the former are 
more piecemeal and partly because they 
are more direct and permit the subject 
to infer to some extent what sort of 
reaction is expected. In the course of a 
psychological examination in which the 
subject’s attention is directed toward 
the solution of specific problems, par- 
ticularly if these problems vary over a 
wide range of content, there is ample 
opportunity for observation of patterns 
of response which the subject is unaware 
are being observed. Not only may in- 
tellectual patterns be thus observed, but 
also emotional patterns are often sug- 
gested, as well as indications of social 
background, all of which may be of 
unique importance for the best adjust- 
ment of the particular individual. Self- 
absorption, extreme ego-centeredness, 
lack of insight into one’s own. abilities— 
indicating misplaced self-confidence or 
inferiority feelings, vagaries of atten- 
tion due to emotional blocking, tenden- 
cies toward perseveration, intellectual 
methods of approach to a problem, the 
kind of content that catches the subject’s 
spontaneous interest, the social frame- 
work (or mores) which limits his think- 
ing—all these are readily enough dis- 
coverable in che course of a psychologi- 
cal examination, as by-products of the 


tests used. For this reason they may 
have greater validity than when a more 
direct approach is made to them, al- 
though, of course, they have less objec. 
tivity and do not yield quantitative 
scores. These, however, are the things 
that should enter into the psycholo- 
gist’s diagnosis of the situation, and so 
far as the program of the school can 
affect the readjustment or the rehabili- 
tation, the re-education or the reorienta- 
tion of the subject, these are the most 
important things. For in order to be 
practical we must recognize that the 
school is only one of our social institu- 
tions and alone cannot alter the social 
conditions that may prevent adjustment 
in individual cases. It can alter, how- 
ever, the school program of individuals, 
if it has the necessary understanding, in 
such a way as to develop individual 
habits of thought and of reaction most 
likely to lead to the adjustment of the 
individual in the situations in which he 
is likely to find himself. The psycholo- 
gist’s techniques should not only provide 
the diagnosis of the difficulty but should 
indicate the direction that remedial or 
adaptive procedures should take. 
Functional relationships of the psy- 
chologist.—This suggests that the psy- 
chologist should be in reasonably close 
contact with the individual teachers, or 
the parents, or the social workers, or 
the school nurses, or whoever may be in 
the most strategic position to give the 
necessary help to the pupil who needs 
readjustment. Sometimes, particularly 
in small communities, or with a pupil 
who needs to get a reorientation of his 
own attitudes and insights, the psycholo- 
gist himself may be the person to give 
the direct help. In other cases, the di- 
rect help can best be given by the teach- 
er, or the school nurse, or the parent. 
For example, the child of eight or nine 
years of age, who is seen by his teacher 
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sc a child who “can’t concentrate” and 
“doesn’t remember what he learns” and 
‘; “very restless and nervous,’ may 
how these symptoms from a variety of 
causes. The restless, inattentive behav- 
‘or so often reported by teachers of ele- 
mentary school children may be evidence 
of an essentially unstable emotional 
makeup (or at least of a pattern of be- 
havior so fixed in early childhood that 
it seems to be inherent). This possibility 
eannot be ignored by the psychologist, 
although it is probably the least frequent 
cause of such behavior. The same symp- 
toms may, on the other hand, be the re- 
sult of an inappropriate learning situa- 
tion, which in turn may be due to the 
formality of the classroom, or to the 
failure of the school tasks to challenge 
the ability of the child, or to the fact that 
the progress of the class group is just a 
little beyond his ability to keep up with, 
or to a specific pupil-teacher antagon- 
ism or tension, or to a slight loss of 
hearing in the conversational range of 
tonal frequencies, or to a lack of ade- 
quate hygiene in the home, or to a com- 
bination of various items none of which 
is significant in itself. The behavior of 
a child during a psychological examina- 

m that lasts an hour or more will or- 
dinarily reveal the difference between 
inattentiveness or restlessness which is 
due to deep-seated causes and that which 
is superficial or related to specific situa- 
tions—provided the psychologist knows 
how to interpret his observations and 
has adequate time to pursue the clinical 
clues revealed. 

Pursuing these clues may mean dis- 
cussing with the teacher the possible 
causes of this particular child’s inatten- 
tiveness in the classroom, in the light of 
the psychological factors revealed in the 
course of the psychological examination. 
This process should have reciprocal 
Values: both illuminating the diagnostic 


process, for the psychologist, and clari- 
fying the child’s needs, for the teacher. 
The clues may lead further into the 
home or to the child’s neighborhood 
companions. The investigation of such 
clues is primarily a social work tech- 
nique and would naturally fall to the 
visiting teacher or to the school nurse, 
in the school system having qualified 
personnel in those fields. Whoever may 
gather the information, the psychologist 
should make his contribution in inter- 
preting its particular importance for 
the particular child. The uniqueness of 


interpretation is essentially the psy- 


chologist’s job and yet, it is to be feared, 
is often missed, either because the psy- 
chologist has not had the intensive clini- 
cal training necessary or because the 
school administration fails to appreciate 
the importance of this sort of contribu- 
tion and to provide for the necessary 


administrative relationships. 

After the interpretation of the child’s 
needs has been made, the remedial pro- 
cedures necessary may vary all the way 
from half a dozen remedial reading les- 
sons, planned to give a particular pupil 
a new method of attack in “reading for 
ideas,” to removing a child from his 
home for a while to reduce the emotional 
tension between his mother and himself. 
Sometimes the procedures may be con- 
cerned with overcoming specific ob- 
stacles to learning, in which case the 
psychologist, or the psychologist and the 
teacher together, may plan a procedure 
for the teacher to carry out. Sometimes 
they will involve co-operating with a 
social agency to create a better under- 
standing at home or to provide more 
wholesome recreation. 

Thus, although the psychologist may 
perform many functions that can be 
performed as well or better by persons 
with other kinds of training, the differ- 
ence between his approach and that of 
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others lies in bringing to bear upon the 
whole situation the interpretation of a 
problem from the clinical study of the 
child’s psychological patterns of reac- 
tion. 

Problems for the school psychologist. 
—The school psychologist, then, deals 
with children in a school setting. Oc- 
casionally a child will be found who does 
not belong in the school setting: imbe- 
ciles, psychotics, epileptics, for example, 
are problems for other social agencies 
than the school. The school psychologist, 
in co-operation with the school physi- 
cian is able to locate these cases and 
refer them to the proper agencies. 

Other types of children can be handled 
in the school setting but not in the usual 
curriculum. Much depends, of course, 
upon how flexible the “usual” curricu- 
lum is, whether it will serve the needs 
of 50, 75, 90 per cent or more of the 
school population. There is fair agree- 
ment both among educators and psy- 
chologists, however, that those in the 
lowest 2 or 3 per cent of the intellectual 
range require a definitely specialized 
curriculum. There is less agreement 
about the best program for the highest 
2 or 3 per cent but general agreement 
that some special educational provisions 
for gifted children are needed. (“Gift- 
ed,” however, is variously interpreted to 
mean anywhere from the highest 2 or 
3 per cent on general intelligence tests 
to the highest 25 per cent; or, with a 
different connotation, to mean talented 
children—those with some special abil- 
ity markedly superior to the average.) 
It should be part of the school psycholo- 
gist’s job to find such children, to point 
out the educational implications of their 
assets and liabilities and to assist in 
planning a school program which will be 
appropriate for them. 

Even when special provisions have 
been made for the intellectually most 


exceptional children, there remain wide 
individual differences in intelligence, jy 
interest, in speed of learning, in rate oj 
growth, in ability to acquire general- 
ized concepts and to apply them to par- 
ticular situations, in emotional maturity, 
in emotional stability, in persistence, jy 
courage, in ability and willingness to 
take responsibility and to co-operate with 
others, in creativeness, originality and 
independence, and in all the character. 
istics which are part of the developing 
personality of a child and which are 
amenable, in theory, to educational in- 
fluences. At the present time, teachers 
and school administrators are struggling 
to find out how to make this theory 
work in practice. The well-trained school 
psychologist can make a distinct contri- 
bution to the development of curricular 
and extracurricular programs that will 
be adapted to the wide range of ca- 
pacities of “normal” children. One of 
the most convincing ways in which this 
can be done is by continuing to point out 
the possibilities of changes which can 
be made to adapt the particular school 
practices to pupils whose specific needs 
have been revealed by psychological 
study. An outstanding example of this 
type of service is in the field of primary 
reading, in which the psychologist’s em- 
phasis on the need of a certain degree 
of maturity as readiness for learning 
and of methods appropriate to varying 
aptitudes has had considerable effect on 
teaching. 

The general area of behavior and 
personality problems is also an area in 
which the school psychologist has a con- 
tribution to make. The division of labor 
between psychiatrists and psychologists 
in this field should not present much 
difficulty since psychiatrists are rare in 
school service. Cases suspected of psy- 
chopathy should, of course, be referred 
to the psychiatric resourses of the com- 
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munity. This is a field in which the in- 
adequately qualified person can do more 
harm than good if he attempts to delve 
into the more subtle causal relationships 
of behavior. Nevertheless, the attempt 
to deal with problems of personality and 
behavior is made and has to be made 
daily by teachers and principals, and 
even the moderately trained psycholo- 
gist may throw some light on such prob- 
lems, particularly on those types of be- 
havior and personality that are pro- 
duced or aggravated by inappropriate 
school programs. To speak from person- 
al experience again, the writer has 
found that teachers and administrators 
often fail to recognize the relationship 
between the school program and the per- 
sonality problem, although they appreci- 
ate it when it is pointed out. When the 
causal factors appear to lie outside of 
school, the school psychologist should 
perhaps tread more warily. The school’s 
relation to the child’s home is different 
from that of an agency to which the 
parents voluntarily take the child. One 
can go, therefore, only so far as one is 
assured of co-operative attitudes. Co-op- 
eration grows, however, by the evidence 
of success, and parent-child relation- 
ships (clinically considered) may be- 
come a field of service for the school 
psychologist. 

Participation in the general program 
of explaining the school program to the 
community and of interpreting to par- 
ents or to other social agencies the 
changes taking place in education as 
Well as the needs of children which 
schools must try to meet is also part of 
the job of the school psychologist. This 
may involve public speaking to large 
groups, conducting small study groups, 
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working as a liaison officer with social 
welfare agencies, stimulating the use of 
the case conference as a method of edu- 
cating teachers and parents, assisting 
in preparing report cards or pupil rec- 
ords that will be more meaningful to 
parents and to guidance officers, and 
other methods for increasing the gener- 
al understanding of children’s needs. 
The extent to which the school psychol- 
ogist participates in this program de- 
pends largely upon his own capacity for 
leadership. 

Instead of regarding the school psy- 
chologist as a luxury few schools can af- 
ford, we may come to the point of re- 
garding the school psychologist as one 
of the most important specialists for 
even small school systems to have. To 
reach this point, however, the well-quali- 
fied school psychologists now employed 
need to be alert to grasp every oppor- 
tunity to make their contribution most 
effective. This contribution should not 
be isolated nor designed only for the 
benefit of exceptional or problem chil- 
dren. Even for these children, however, 
the effort will be more effective if it is 
part of a co-operative effort of forces 
both within and without the school 
which are struggling to build a better 
school program. The psychologist’s con- 
tribution is greatest when he is an inte- 
gral part of a school program directed 
not only toward individual development 
but toward the co-ordination of each in- 
dividual’s activities with all the others’, 
in order to attain the civic and social as 
well as personal competence now more 
than ever emphasized as an essential ob- 
jective of schools, if we are to attain 


and preserve the “democratic way of 
life.” 
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HE objectives and activities of the 

Psycho-Educational Consultant 
Service at Ohio State University seem 
to be more varied and flexible than con- 
stant. Three objectives, however, have 
remained fixed and foremost in our 
thinking from the initiation of this pro- 
gram in the autumn of 1935 to the pres- 
ent: (1) to enrich the teachers’ under- 
standing and appreciation of children, 
individually and collectively; (2) to as- 
sist administrators and teachers in the 
formulation of plans to meet the needs 
of the children in their schools; and (3 
to encourage school systems to assume 
more active responsibility in the study, 
education, and treatment of the excep- 
tional child in various ways, depending 
on the situation. 

These objectives might be restated 
more specifically indicating the trend of 
discussion in the actual situation: (1) 
the schools are urged to make use of the 
resources within their own school; (2) 
then within their own community, and 
(3) within their state community. This 
latter, of course, implies services which 
are available to and in local communities 
over and above those which are being 
used at the time. These services may 
come from state departments of health, 
education and welfare, and private 
agencies as well. It is only when these 
possibilities are exhausted that the 
schools are urged to augment their staffs 
to meet indicated needs. When this stage 
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has been reached, then it is a matter o| 
selecting the specialist which will be of 
greatest value—guidance counselor, psy- 
chologist, school nurse, or visiting teach- 
er, as the case may be. 

There is rarely a case studied or prin- 
ciple of theory or practice discussed 
which does not involve the reorganiza- 
tion, modification and enrichment of the 
curriculum. The consideration of sup- 
plies and supplementary materials en- 
ters the picture. The available materials 
in the school, in the local community, 
and in the state must be considered, and 
if needed, used. 

The psychological consultant service 
emanates from the Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, which is a depart- 
ment in the College of Education at 
Ohio State University. The Bureau has 
five staff members. The Director, 
Charles Scott Berry, specialist in the 
area of exceptional children; the Assist- 
ant Director, H. W. Nisonger, Professor 
of ‘Adult Education; a graduate assist- 
ant, directing the Adult Evening School 
on the campus, a secretary, and myself. 
We divide our time between consultant 
service in the field and teaching. 

The University provides the Bureau 
with a budget which covers salaries, sup- 
plies and a limited amount for traveling 
expenses. This “limited amount” justi- 
fies our practice of requiring schools to 
pay all of my expenses incurred whil 
traveling and working in their schools. 
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In this way we do have some funds 
available to help finance follow-up serv- 
ice and plan conferences and other re- 
lated activities. We feel strongly that 
the school system should assume finan- 
cial responsibility for certain definite 
reasons: (1) that the request for the 
service is an indication of the felt need 
for assistance with their problems; and 
(2) that the more responsibility the 
school assumes for the program, the 
more likely the school will do something 
about it. 

School superintendents receive notice 
of this service through direct first class 
mail, and through general announce- 
ments from the College of Education. 
Further information is often furnished 
by mail, individual conferences on cam- 
pus, and by Dr. Berry meeting with the 
school staff. We sense the inadequacy of 
our technique by the fact that all too 
often the superintendents accept this as 
psychological service, rather than as a 
consultant service in keeping with the 
objectives given above. 

Blanks calling for certain information 
on each child to be referred for study 
are sent to the schools about two weeks 
in advance of my arrival. The informa- 
tion requested is as follows: 


Name, date of birth, age, grade, school ad- 
dress, date. 

Reason for referring child at this time for 
study. (Be specific and descriptive. Use 
additional sheet if necessary.) 

At what age and grade did the teachers 
begin to recognize this child as a problem? 
Age. Grade, 

Do the parents recognize the difficulties of 
this child? Yes. No. 

If so, how do they interpret it? 

What reaction does the community have 
toward this child? What comments, if any, 
are made? 

What is the child’s standing among chil- 
dren of his own age? Is he accepted? Is he 
a leader? Or what? Be specific. 

Objective Tests: Record the results of all 
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tests for which you have a record. 

Further information that is desirable if 

available: 

A. Medical history, including present phys- 
ical condition. (1) accidents, (2) ill- 
nesses, (3) physical defects. 

B. Facts about school attendance; as, num- 
ber of schools attended, regularity of at- 
tendance, etc. 

C. Family relationships. 


Further selection of individual cases 
for study is made in conference with the 
superintendent and teachers and addi- 
tional information obtained. Schools 
are not always able to furnish even this 
minimum of information, especially that 
dealing with health and community re- 
actions. 

I see each child so selected individu- 
ally and administer psychological and 
achievement tests as each situation 
seems to indicate. The revised Stanford- 
Binet, Form L, Goodenough Drawing 
Test, Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
Buswell and John’s Diagnostic Tests in 
Arithmetic, are the ones most frequent- 
ly used in the initial study. Conferences 
are always held with the teachers direct- 
ly concerned, and other teachers are 
welcome. In a few schools this confer- 
ence is often enriched by the presence of 
the principal, one or more supervisors, 
the superintendent, the school, city, or 
county health nurse. Very often where 
the school is working closely with other 
community agencies, especially the Divi- 
sion of Public Assistance and the juve- 
nile court, social workers will sit in on 
these conferences and assist in guiding 
the teachers in the further study and 
treatment of the child. In a very few 
communities the social workers have 
made themselves available for further 
consultant service. In such instances 
the teachers have some one to turn to 
for specialized help in the follow-up 
throughout the year. 

Parents have not been brought into 
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this picture as much as would be desir- 
able. There are some interesting excep- 
tions. In one county, for example, the 
county and local councils of the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, working 
through the office of the Superintendent 
of County Schools, have made a limited 
amount of consultant service available 
to the schools over the past four years. 
At the beginning of this year the Coun- 
ty Superintendent requested the serv- 
ices of an advanced graduate student for 
the winter quarter, but the present in- 
ternational emergency has prevented 
complete realization of this program for 
the present. 

Another reasonably well developed 
psycho-educational program developed 
with different emphases. A superinten- 
dent in a small industrial city asked for 
assistance in organizing a special class 
in an elementary school. The special 
class became the spearhead for (1) de- 
veloping a testing program which has 
been well integrated into the classroom 
procedure as a guide and an evaluation, 
and (2) for providing a competent con- 
sultant to assist the teachers and chil- 
dren with problems in reading. 

The teachers and principals defined 
and selected their own problems. The 
children were studied as adequately as 
the resources permitted. Each child was 
seen for visual and auditory tests by the 
school nurse, who referred children to 
the school doctor, to the family, and on 
to the family doctor, as such attention 
seemed advisable. In the course of time 
all of these children were included in 
the group testing program and practi- 
cally all of them had individual psycho- 
logical tests. 

The teachers, principals, nurse, and 
sometimes myself, evaluated these find- 
ings together and made plans according- 
ly. Sometimes individual tutoring 
seemed to be needed and was usually 
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done by the assisting teacher or a prin- 
cipal. 

Sometimes children who could do 
some reading but needed special help 
were tutored in small groups. 

One general aspect of our activities 
was a co-ordinated effort on the part of 
agencies and organizations in the state 
to pool their resources on an educational] 
program. This movement has been ap- 
preciably aided by a lay group of wom- 
en, representing most of the women’s 
organizations over the state, working 
together under the name of the Women’s 
State Committee on Health, Education 
and Welfare. The idea is to present men- 
tal hygiene where and as it naturally 
occurs, and not as an entity. 

Institutes became very popular. The 
institutes were initiated by different 
groups or individuals and were held at 
different places over the state, and for 
varying lengths of time. Private and 
public agencies, lay and professional 
people were asked to make their special 
contributions. 

To illustrate, one institute was held as 
an outgrowth of the work in a county 
school system. The program called for 
two sessions. The panel discussion tech- 
niques followed by discussion from the 
floor was used for both sessions. In the 
first session local specialists, acting as 
a co-ordinating council, discussed some 
specific problems. In the second session, 
problems for which the local group had 
no solution were referred to specialists 
from state agencies. 

For the first session three case stud- 
ies were prepared by two local social 
workers. These case studies, although 
not known to the local community, were 
changed so as to fit into the local pic- 
ture. They centered around three differ- 
ent children, ages seven, eleven, and six- 
teen. 

The panel was so planned that three 
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different teachers had come to the “co- 
ordinating council” with a meagre bit 
of information asking for help and un- 
derstanding concerning children who 
had recently entered their classes. The 
social workers had actually prepared 
adequate information about the chil- 
dren, but the plan was for them to share 
their information in such a way that the 
panel members and the audience would 
be stimulated to ask questions. There 
was no doubt that the technique used 
was a success. 

One of the functions of this consult- 
ant service is the in-service training of 
teachers, and one of the ever-present 
problems is to make the service func- 
tional and effective in this connection. 
The contact with the teachers and chil- 
dren in their working situations brings 
to the foreground many definite and 
and acute problems. From my experi- 
ence it seems that problems related to 
reading are the most frequently men- 
tioned and are giving teachers, not to 
mention the administrators, the children 
and parents, the greatest concern. I am 
sure that most of us conceive of reading 
as intimately related to growth and de- 
velopment of the individual and of the 
culture in which he lives, in the broadest 
sense of the term. It seems to me that 
it is in this area of thinking we need to 
study and to interpret the findings in 
such a way that the child and teacher 
can apply them, and can interpret them 
to the parents. 

In summarizing, it might be pointed 
out that this consultant service—which 
in many ways is superficial, especially 
so far as psychological service is con- 
cerned—does have value for psycholo- 
gists in clarifying our thinking as to 
the major problems in the school situa- 
tion which are bothering teachers and 
administrators. These problems are re- 
ferred to psychologists because teachers 
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and administrators must think that psy- 
chologists have something to contribute, 
or they would not refer problems to 
them. I shall summarize these prob- 
lems under headings which seem to be 
suggestive for psychologists to keep in 
mind and to think about. 

1. Administration.—Do we make a con- 
sistent attempt to appreciate the school 
administrator in terms of his many re- 
sponsibilities, interests, training and 
pressures? Do we, in our professional 
zeal and sincerity, neglect to consider 
the significance of revealing intimate 
human relationships? Are we practical, 
or are we theoretical and idealistic? 

2. Specific psycho-educational prob- 
lems.—The following questions are 
based on the assumption that the psy- 
chologist has a working knowledge of 
human development. 

A. Reading.—Why are so many chil- 
dren unable to learn to read in keeping 
with their intellectual ability? How can 
the school prevent and correct “reading 
problems?” Must schools provide indi- 
vidual remedial instruction? What re- 
source materials will teachers find most 
helpful? 

B. Special classes.— (These questions 
do not refer to classes for the physically 
handicapped.) Shall we have special 
classes? If so, for what children, at 
what ages? How shall the children be 
selected if adequate psychological serv- 
ice is not available? 

C. Arithmetic and spelling—What 
can we do to correct the criticism from 
business concerns that competent young 
people today can’t spell or handle arith- 
metical combinations accurately and 
quickly ? 

D. Behavior problems.—Can we bet- 
ter integrate our planning and treat- 
ment of “the child” into the total partic- 
ipating situation of teacher, child, chil- 
dren, parents and community. 
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E. Parents and the school.—What 
can we contribute toward resolving the 
usually unrecognized hostility between 
parents and teachers? 

3. The psychologist in relation to 
other professional groups.—Let us be 
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determined to enrich our understanding 
of human relations by bringing together 
all of the professional resources at our 
command. This is a good teaching tech- 
nique, because it emphasizes that human 
development is very complex. 


ORGANIZING SCHOOL CURRICULA TO MEET 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


By HAROLD J. McCNALLY 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, ALLEGANY COUNTY, MARYLAND 


O the thoughtful psychologist and 

student of social change, the 
schools of today must appear to be amaz- 
ing anachronisms. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that some of the blame 
for this condition must be borne by us, 
the psychologists. Our professional li- 
brary shelves groan beneath the weight 
of studies shedding new light on child 
development, personality maladjust- 
ment, and the learning process. Re- 
searches in the past few decades have 
made the facts of individual variation 
common knowledge. The implications of 
most of these data are inescapable. Yet 
the conditions in our schools are such 
that if the practical implications of the 
data were to be transformed into school 
practice, the curriculum—and in many 
cases the organization—of the schools 
would be revolutionized. Although psy- 
chologists have provided much of the 
factual basis for a better conceived pro- 
gram, we must admit that we have been 
of little direct help to educators in put- 
ting these data into practice. 


REDISCOVERING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Among the psychological truths 
which have received abundant lip 


service, but little else, are the facts 
of wide individual variation. We have 
held before us the ideal of equality 
in education. Too often, however, this 
has been construed to mean identity of 
educational offering. Such a philosophy 
needs rigorous rethinking within the 
orientation well stated by Dodds: 


In a democracy, the approach to this problem 
(of adjusting education to all) must be based 
upon a recognition of society’s need for th 
maximum contribution of each individual, a 
recognition of his unique character, a respect 
for his individual capacities and interests, ... 
and a sincere desire to aid him in the develop- 
ment of his abilities and purposes.! 


Fundamental to a curriculum based 
on this approach is a functional aware- 
ness by teachers and administrators ol! 
the specific differences within and 
among the children in their classes and 
schools. The facts of individual varia- 
tion become truly meaningful only when 
brought within the immediate living- 
sphere of the school workers concerned. 
Consequently, the school psychologist 
must work for greater participation of 
teachers and other school workers i1 

1B. L. Dodds, “That All May Learn.” Bulle- 


tin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 23: 15, November, 1939. 
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gathering and interpreting the facts 
about their own pupils. The data will 
then be more specific and personal, 
hence more meaningful, for them. Such 
a personalized insight into the facts and 
implications of individual differences is 
a prerequisite to a fruitful approach to 
any curriculum adaptations designed to 
meet individual needs. 

Provision must be made for attaining 
these ends by setting up definite tech- 
niques to gather the data. Probably the 
most basic and common of such tech- 
niques is a well conceived standardized 
testing program in which the data gath- 
ered are presented to the teaching, su- 
pervisory, and administrative personnel 
in a clear, forceful, meaningful manner. 
Check lists, questionnaires, inventories, 
cumulative records, interviews, and oth- 
er devices must become a part of the 
teacher’s repertoire to acquaint her with 
the vital interests, ambitions and aspi- 
rations, preferences and aversions, and 
home backgrounds and problems of the 
pupils. Guidance in the use of these tech- 
niques, and in interpretation of the facts 
they reveal must be provided by the 
school psychologist. A few summer or 
preservice courses in psychology will 
not alone do the trick; teachers must 
handle the iron while it is hot if there 
is to be warmth in their effort. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TRANSITIONS 


Beginning with the child’s first school 
experience, our aims and objectives 
must be revised. In the kindergarten 
and the primary grades, the readiness 
concept must be applied on a vastly wid- 
er scale, with full understanding of its 
true meaning. In first grade, failure is 
inevitable for a large portion of the chil- 
dren if we arbitrarily require that “suc- 
ceeding” is to mean learning to read a 
primer with more or less facility before 
the year is out. The old goal of “read- 


ing by Christmas” for all pupils must 
be recognized for the Procrustean abuse 
that it is, and replaced by a well-con- 
ceived readiness program. 

Throughout the primary and interme- 
diate grades—and even in the secondary 
school—the curriculum of compart- 
mentalized subject-matter is in need of 
thorough reappraisal. If our dominant 
purpose is to “teach” to all a well-de- 
fined and carefully prescribed body of 
knowledge, this plan may be defensible. 
In the absence of such an Aristotelian 
philosophy, however, and within a psy- 
chological orientation which posits that 
pupil growth and adjustment are the 
chief objectives, such an organization 
can hardly be justified below the high 
school, if, indeed, there. 

One acceptable curriculum is a modi- 
fied activity program, organized around 
core problems. In this curriculum, prac- 
tically all “fields” of subject matter de- 
rive their importance from their con- 
tribution to child growth and under- 
standing of the central problems. The 
activities involved, from the crystalli- 
zation of the problem to its resolution, 
together constitute what is generally 
termed a “unit.’”’ Each pupil is provided 
opportunities to participate and contrib- 
ute on his level of ability and develop- 
ment, guided by the teacher. In develop- 
ing such a program, teachers should 
work with supervisors and specialists, 
including the psychologist. Several cri- 
teria must be met to avoid “educational 
anarchy”: 

1. The curriculum must “hang togeth- 
er.’’—It must not consist merely of un- 
related units, but each year’s work 
should make sense as a whole. 

2. The curriculum must have se- 
quence.— In other words, each year’s 
work, and the whole twelve- or thirteen- 
year program must have coherence and 
progression, if only from the stand- 
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point that child growth is itself a se- 
quential process. 

3. Aims and objectives must be crys- 
tal clear.—There should be definite ob- 
jectives for the whole program, less 
comprehensive objectives for each year, 
and specific objectives for each unit and 
lesson or period of activity. 

4. There must be definite attention to 
the development of the fundamental 
skills necessary to successful personal 
and group living.—‘‘By these are meant 
reading, writing, figuring, speaking, 
budgeting one’s time, thinking logically, 
conducting school affairs democratical- 
ly, adjusting to others, attending to 
one’s personal appearance.’”? 

Within such a program, individualiza- 
tion becomes not something mightily 
striven for, but a natural process taking 
place within group activity. In seeking 
information about, or contributing to, 
the central problem each pupil can oper- 
ate within the limits of his own poten- 
tialities, and extend his powers through 
rich experiencing. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL RECONSIDERED 

This type of program is next to im- 
possible in the high school under cur- 
rently common plans of organization. 
Before abandoning consideration of it at 
this level, however, we might do well to 
examine some basic premises. The sec- 
ondary level of public education has re- 
sisted modification more than any other. 
Some changes have taken place, it is 
true, but the fundamentals of its phi- 
losophy are largely the same as they 
were when secondary education emerged 
from private school status. Basic 
changes must be made in curriculum 
and organization, stemming from a re- 
thinking and reorientation of the phi- 
losophy of secondary education. 


2J. A. Michener. “What Are We Fighting 
For?” Progressive Education, 18: 346, Novem- 
ber, 1941. 


Among the issues to be settled is the 
place and function of the junior high. 
school. In its present organization, the 
junior high-school represents an extep- 
sion downward of the high schoo! 
(which is, in turn, an extension down- 
ward of the college), rather than an up- 
ward extension of the “common schoo!” 
—common in the sense that it is (or 
should be) common to all the children 
of all the people. The need for a new — 
or at least a clarified—orientation js 
very apparent at this level. 

The high school itself, even though it 
has undergone a number of curricular 
and organizational changes, is stil! con- 
ceived of primarily as a preparatory 
medium for further education in the 
professions, or for highly skilled trades. 
It is not yet a true common school, with 
a general education suitable for all pu- 
pils. As a result, the “neglected fifty 
per cent,” as they are termed by Dodds,’ 
generally do not complete their public 
high school education. 

There are a number of conditions 
which should be planned to help insure 
the flexibility and adaptability of any 
curriculum we may evolve: 

1. The subject matter of the curricu- 
lum should have a clear relationship to 
the pupil’s present life and purposes.— 
We are not dedicated to the production 
of walking encyclopedias, but to the de- 
velopment of adjusted, functioning, con- 
tributing citizens. That it might have 
value at some future date is not suffici- 
ent justification for inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of any given “learning” except, 
perhaps, such things as first aid. 

2. Definite provision must be made 
for teaching through firsthand exper- 
ence to a vastly greater extent than at 
present.—We are trying to teach (out 
of books) how to live in a throbbing, V!- 
brant, dynamic world, to children 


3 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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crowded in classrooms, secluded from 
that world. Why do we attempt to teach 
about plants, trees, insects, birds, rocks, 
government, industries, art, entirely 
within the classroom? If we profess to 
teach about life, let’s use the real thing 
for our instructional materials! 

2° Reading materials ranging widely 
in interest, difficulty and content must 
be provided.—For almost any of the 
common learnings, information can be 
found in books from intermediate grades 
to college graduate level. 

4, Activities allowing for participa- 
tion on many different levels of ability, 
and for a wide range of interests must 
be definitely planned for.—Every child 
has a contribution he can make if he 
finds the opportunity and incentive to 
make it. 

5. Special provisions must be made 
for the education of extreme deviates in 
the scale of intelligence.—Most common- 
ly, this has taken the form of “special 
Simply grouping pupils, how- 
ever, does not solve the problem of pro- 
viding for their differences. For such 
classes, a well thought-out curriculum, 
designed with the needs and abilities of 
these pupils in mind, must be developed. 

Changes in school and curriculum or- 
ganization will not improve the exist- 
ing situation, however, unless changes 
first take place in the thinking of ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and instruc- 
tional personnel. Such change takes 
place relatively slowly; hence, actual 
school and curriculum organization 
changes must proceed. by forward mov- 
ing “next steps.” Such next steps will 
probably take place first within the cur- 
riculum organization of the present 
school setup. One plan which is meet- 
ing with success in a number of high 
schools is to develop large units within 
traditional subject groupings. Thus a 
literature program, instead of analyzing 


classes.” 
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and dissecting form and technique, may 
organize reading around broad units of 
experience. In such a program, reading 
materials are supplied in abundance at 
different reading levels, so that the best 
and poorest readers alike are reading in 
the same area of experience, but from 
different books, and all can therefore 
contribute to class discussion and activ- 
ity. Similar programs can be worked 
out in the other subject areas. 

We shall have to resort to special 
techniques to help extreme intellectual 
deviates. Prominent among these are 
the mentally handicapped, those pupils 
who are just not fitted to tackle an “‘in- 
tellectual” type of curriculum. Such 
children need to have each learning con- 
cretely enriched and presented many 
times in various ways before they can 
make it their own. For them there must 
be less emphasis on “book larnin’,’”’ and 
more emphasis on actual experiencing. 
Their education must emphasize doing, 
seeing, handling, and making, organized 
around purposes which loom large in 
their lives. “Activity” programs, such 
as that described by Ingram,‘ have yield- 
ed splendid results. 

We must also develop curricula de- 
signed to meet the challenge of the other 
intellectual extreme, the “gifted” child. 
Just what it should be is not yet clear. 
The ordinary curriculum may be fol- 
lowed, with much enrichment in the 
form of opportunities for independent 
research, creative activity, committee 
work, and independent study. Or a cur- 
riculum of the more “emergent” type, 
in which significant, stimulating prob- 
lems are explored thoroughly from many 
angles, may be the educational vehicle. 

Whatever the plan, the objectives for 
such children are the development of 
habits of disciplined, discriminating, in- 


4 C. P. Ingram. The Education of the Slow- 
Learning Child. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1935. 
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dependent thinking on social issues, cre- 
ative ability, techniques of cooperative 
effort, understanding of the world in 
which they live, a broad social outlook, 
and other qualities desirable in intellec- 
tual leaders. The curriculum must be 
less prescribed, and vastly larger in 
scope. 

There are other pupils who fail in 
some school courses, not because of con- 
ditions inherent in themselves, but be- 
cause of factors which can be remedied 
once the etiology of the maladjustment 
is known. Such pupils should be provid- 
ed with services to diagnose and remedy 
their condition. It is important, how- 
ever, that such work be in the hands of 
teachers well prepared to diagnose and 
give remedial treatment; otherwise the 
remedial work is likely to be haphazard, 
misdirected, and frequently worse than 
no attempt at all.° 


5 See H. J. McNally, “Developing a Junior 
High School Reading Program,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 1940, 43 (January): 264-276. 
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Part of the responsibility for effect. 
ing the needed changes rests with the 
school psychologist. The psychologist 
has been too prone to look upon himsel 
as a clinical specialist, and to regard 
curriculum building as lying beyond th 
range of his operations. It must be aq- 
mitted that, although many school psy- 
chologists have helped effect needed 
changes in school organization, curricu- 
la, and teaching method, the majority 
have restricted their efforts to educa- 
tional diagnosis, remedial work, psy- 
chological counseling and guidance, and 
to the administration of tests and meas- 
urements. These services are necessary, 
but not enough. In addition to render- 
ing service on the fringes of educationa! 
practice, the school psychologist must 
pool his specialized knowledge with that 
of others in rethinking and reorganiz- 
ing present school curricula. We have 
supplied much of the ammunition; let 
us also help man the guns. 





THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S ROLE IN PUPIL CLASSIFICATION 


BY MORRIS KRUGMAN 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


\’ small school systems, the psycholo- 
| gist’s role in pupil classification is 
fairly clear, if the educational policies 
of the schools are clear. Thus, if homo- 
geneous grouping on the basis of aca- 
demic ability is the rule, then the psy- 
chologist’s responsibility is relatively 
simple: he administers group intelli- 
gence and achievement batteries to the 
children in the schools under his juris- 
diction, possibly giving individual test 
batteries to the extremes, to the doubt- 
ful cases, to those who, in one way or 
another, show discrepancies, or to those 
who present personality disturbances. 
Classification plans are then worked out, 
taking into consideration such factors as 
class size and special programs. When 
heterogeneous grouping is the practice, 
or when laboratory or activity pro- 
grams are in operation, the psycholo- 
gist’s responsibility for grouping may 
be less, but his responsibility for the ad- 
ustment of individual children is much 
greater, and many more individual test 
batteries may have to be administered. 

In very large school systems the psy- 
cholegist’s role in pupil classification is 
not as clear. To begin with, the larger 
the school system, as a rule, the smaller 
the relative number of psychologists em- 

ved. New York City, for example, 
with more than a million children in 
public schools, employs approximately 
one psychologist for every thirty thous- 
and children. Then again, large school 
systems are apt to have widely diversi- 


fied types of programs operating simul- 
taneously. Some principals and superin- 
tendents will favor homogeneous group- 
ing, and others, heterogeneous. Some 
will insist on formalized teaching, while 
others will not stand for anything but 
activity programs. Each school district 
in the city in effect becomes an indepen- 
dent school system, with its own em- 
phases on its own educational philoso- 
phy, its curricula, its methods of teach- 
ing and its classification programs. This 
is as it should be, since each school dis- 
trict is, in reality, a distinct city within 
a city, with its own characteristic popu- 
lation and its own problems. 

In New York City the situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that three 
different departments in the school sys- 
tem employ psychologists, each group of 
psychologists having its own special 
functions. The psychologists of the Bu- 
reau for Children with Retarded Mental 
Development examine children for 
placement in special classes for the men- 
tally retarded. This function is gov- 
erned by state law, which makes it man- 
datory that only qualified psychologists 
administer individual psychological ex- 
aminations for such class placement. 
Teachers, volunteer psychologists, and 
student psychologists are not permitted 
to examine children for this type of 
classification. 

The psychologists in the Bureau of 
Reference, Research, and Statistics, al- 
though a smaller group than the other 
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two in the Board of Education, have 
more responsibility for pupil classifica- 
tion than either of those two. Being a 
small group, and covering the entire 
city, they rely heavily on two means of 
reaching large numbers of children: on 
training teachers to administer group 
tests, and on administering group tests 
themselves, reserving individual exam- 
inations for a small number of special 
cases. This department exerts much in- 
fluence on the classification procedures 
of the schools of the city by training 
teachers to do the group testing ade- 
quately, by receiving periodic reports 
from all schools of the results of such 
testing and the uses made of it, and by 
conducting periodic surveys in various 
grades and determining intellectual lev- 
els, achievement levels, and appropriate 
norms for the various ages and grades. 
These data are made available to all 
school personnel. 

The third division of the Board of 
Education employing psychologists is 
the Bureau of Child Guidance. This is the 
clinical division of the school system, 
and renders child guidance service to 
children who do not come under the jur- 
isdiction of the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development. Pu- 
pil classification is not one of the major 
functions of this department, except in- 
sofar as individual children are recom- 
mended for placement in various regu- 
lar or special classes in accordance with 
the needs of these children. From time 
to time, however, various problems of 
pupil classification that cannot easily be 
separated from problems of child guid- 
ance arise, and they must be dealt with 
when they do arise. These problems are 
so manifold that no general statement 
of them can be made. A number of them 
will therefore be cited by way of exam- 
ple. These examples are all from the 
Bureau of Child Guidance. 


1. Demonstration of Classification 
Procedures in an Entire School. 

From time to time it is possible for 
the psychologists to examine every child 
in a school by individual psychologica] 
batteries supplemented, perhaps, by 
some group achievement tests. This pro- 
cedure is found to be exceedingly valu- 
able, since it enables the psychologists 
to evaluate each child’s potentialities 
adequately, and to take into considera- 
tion many factors that would elude them 
in group test situations. The overanx- 
ious child, the unstable child, the with- 
drawn child, or the overaggressive child 
is given the individual treatment he re- 
quires in classification. One naturally 
asks whether these children are not 
quickly discovered by their teachers. 
The fact is that they frequently are not, 
especially when classes are large. The 
aggressive child may be the exception to 
this generalization; he usually makes 
his presence known. It is astonishing 
that many children with sensory defects 
are not known to teachers. The psycholo- 
gist frequently discovers myopic chil- 
dren or those with hearing difficulties. 
Many social factors that interfere with 
school functioning are also uncovered in 
individual psychological studies. Chil- 
dren who show discrepancies between 
educational ability and achievement also 
frequently reveal reasons for these dis- 
crepancies in individual examinations 
that cannot be uncovered in group stud- 
ies. One of the major functions of these 
studies is to select those children who 
are potentially maladjusted, and to work 
with them along mental hygiene and 
child guidance lines to prevent these 
maladjustments. 

Naturally this type of study cannot 
be engaged in on a city-wide basis with 
the present limited staff. It does, how- 
ever, point the direction for adequate 
procedures; it demonstrates the uses 
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that can be made of psychological tests; 
it demonstrates sound classification pro- 
cedures, based on more than I.Q., or age, 
or reading level, and it shows the need 
for the individual approach to the child 
in education. 

2. Surveys of First Grade and Pre- 
school Children. 

For years, until it became the func- 
tion of the Bureau of Reierence; Re- 
search and Statistics, the psychologists 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance con- 
ducted psychological surveys of children 
about to enter school, or children who 
had just entered. Only individual proce- 
dures were used in these surveys, the 
usual test battery consisting of the Stan- 
ford-Binet, a reading readiness test, and 
a performance battery of the appropri- 
ate level. Each year different schools 
were selected for this type of demon- 
stration. The major purpose was the 
identification of those children who re- 
quired more intensive child guidance 
study and treatment, so that such study 
and treatment could be provided while 
the children were still relatively young 
and before their problems became un- 
duly aggravated. Since all the children 
in the entering class were examined, 
suggestions were always made about 
school placement, educational needs, and 
curricula. The result always was a 
rather careful classification on the ba- 
sis of the total picture, including age, 
maturity, learning readiness, intellectu- 
al level, physical condition, sensory fac- 
tors, language factors, emotional matur- 
ity, and special needs. Before leaving a 
school to do this work in another, a pro- 
gram of testing which employed group 
procedures was worked out with desig- 
nated school personnel. 

3. Individual Children Referred for 
Various Reasons to the Bureau of 
Child Guidance. 

The Bureau of Child Guidance is or- 
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ganized along classical child guidance 
lines, employing the four-fold approach 
of psychiatry, psychology, psychiatric 
social work, and pediatrics. In this clin- 
ical organization, the psychologist has 
well-defined functions. He must apply 
his techniques to the study and treat- 
ment of children tor whom the clinic 
takes responsibility. Proper school 
placement of these children is a prob- 
lem that must be dealt with in every 
case, and this is clearly the psycholo- 
gist’s function. This carries with it the 
responsibility for a thorough knowledge 
of the school resources of the entire city. 
He must know all the special schools, 
the differentiated curricula, and the spe- 
cial class provisions for the many 
groups of typical and atypical children 
that exist in a large city school system. 
This is no mean task when we remem- 
ber that New York City has almost a 
thousand schools, and that changes in 
educational provisions literally occur 
daily. 

It is not customary to consider this 
type of school placement in discussions 
of pupil classification. Only group place- 
ments are usually considered in such 
discussions. Group placements of typical 
children, however, can often be made 
adequately by teachers employing group 
tests and utilizing classroom records. It 
is the atypical children who present dif- 
ficulties in such procedures, and it is 
definitely the role of the clinical psy- 
chologist to assist in the classification 
of such children. In any child guidance 
clinic, and particularly in one connected 
with a public school system, a large pro- 
portion of the referred children present 
problems revolving about learning diffi- 
culties, choice of school, and class place- 
ment. 

4. Organization of Classes for Diffi- 

cult Children. 

In many parts of the city, especially 
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in underprivileged areas, there are 
many children who do not seem able to 
function effectively in the regular 
grades, even if careful classification 
plans are in effect. The feebleminded, 
the physically handicapped, the near- 
blind, and blind, the deaf and other 
atypical children have special pro- 
visions, but when these are cared for, 
there remains a group of unstable chil- 
dren, a large proportion of whom are 
low average or dull in intelligence, who 
cannot get along even in sections of the 
grades provided for the slow learner. 
These children are slow learners and un- 
stable, in addition. For this group, the 
New York City Board of Education has 
organized “Opportunity” classes, with 
specially trained teachers, small regis- 
ters, individualized procedures, and fa- 
cilities for remedial instruction. The ex- 
amination and placement of children for 
these classes (at present only boys), 
constitutes one of the functions of the 
psychologists of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance. 

5. Special Schools for Problem Chil- 

dren. 

In addition to the special classes for 
problem children, the Board of Educa- 
tion maintains one special school for 
children considered too difficult for any 
regular school, even those maintaining 
Opportunity Classes, and is now in the 
process of organizing several such 
schools. The present “Opportunity 
School” is oriented along mental hy- 
giene and child guidance lines. Its pur- 
pose is not custodial care for very dif- 
ficult boys, but differentiated treatment 
for each of its boys, with the aim of re- 
turning them to regular schools as soon 
as they are sufficiently stabilized. The 
sureau of Child Guidance, the Bureau 
of Attendance (since many of the boys 
have been chronic truants) and the Ele- 
mentary Division work very closely 


with this school and with each other. 
The Bureau of Child Guidance maip- 
tains a part-time clinic in the school. 
with psychiatrist, psychologist, psychia- 
tric social worker, and physician, The 
classification of the children, the rec. 
ommendations for educational provi. 
sion, and the periodic follow-up of th 
educational progress of individual boys, 
are largely the responsibility of th 
psychologist. 

6. Classes for the Gifted. 

For many years, it had been the prac- 
tice of schools in New York City to han- 
dle the academically gifted children b 
placing them in the usual bright group 
of their grade and accelerating them as 
fast as they mastered the work of the 
current grade. In the junior high 
schools “Rapid Advance” classes were 
formed to permit these children to en- 
ter senior high school in a shorter than 
normal time. The present method of 
handling these children is by special 
“Terman Classes,” where they remain 
with their own age groups and are not 
accelerated unduly, but have an “en- 
riched” program. Children are admitted 
to these groups only after individual 
psychological study by a_ psychologist. 
As in other instances of classification in 
the city schools, the I.Q. is not the sole 
criterion, although a minimum leve! for 
admission is established. Many children 
with sufficiently high intellectual level 
are not recommended for these classes 
for one reason or another. The unusual- 
ly tense child, the physically delicate 
child, the overanxious child, the un- 
stable child, or the socially immature 
child is usually not recommended for 
placement in a gifted group, regardless 
of 1.Q., until such time as these condi- 
tions are remedied and it is felt that he 
can profit from such placement. Very 
often, a personality study of doubtful 
children is made either by the psychia- 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S ROLE IN PUPIL CLASSIFICATION 


trist, utilizing the usual psychiatric 
techniques, or by the psychologist, em- 
ploying the Rorschach Examination. 

7. Pupil Classification and the Cur- 

riculum. 

As a rule, pupils are classified to fit 
in with the established curricula. Some- 
times, however, it becomes the function 
of the psychologist to suggest radical 
curricular changes after the character- 
istics of the school population have been 
determined. An example of such a pro- 
cess is the case of the school located in 
an economically underprivileged area, 
consisting mainly of non-English speak- 
ing citizens. The principal of this school 
believed that the bulk of his pupil popu- 
lation was very low grade intellectually, 
and therefore proposed to the education- 
al authorities that the regular curricu- 
lum be scrapped, and that methods em- 
ployed to teach the retarded be substi- 
tuted. The superintendent of that area, 
however, did not believe the children 
were as low mentally as the principal 
suggested, and did not grant permission 
to discard the regular curriculum with- 
out adequate study of the situation. The 
psychologists of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance who were called in to study 
two representative grades for a satis- 
factory sampling of the entire schoo! 
administered a group verbal test and a 
group nonverbal test to all the children 
in the two selected grades, and individ- 
ual psychological examinations to a 
random sampling of these children. The 
results showed clearly that the children 
of this school were slightly above aver- 
age in nonverbal ability, but were penal- 
zed on verbal tests to such an extent 
that they rated considerably below aver- 
age. It was obvious that curriculum 
modifications were essential, not be- 
cause the children of this school were 
inferior intellectually, but rather be- 
cause they required assistance in master- 
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ing the English language. Projects of 
this type cannot be anticipated and their 
nature varies from year to year; the 
psychologist must be ready to place his 
techniques at the disposal of school ad- 
ministrators whenever the need arises. 
8. Non-English Speaking Native 
Americans. 

It may seem inconceivable to inhabi- 
tants of other parts of the country that 
an entire first grade of a school can con- 
sist of two hundred native American 
children of whom not ten per cent under- 
stand enough English to respond to 
such directions as “sit down,” or “stand 
up.” In New York City there are several 
such areas, and the psychologists are 
frequently consulted with reference to 
the classification and the education of 
such children. In one school, consisting 
almost entirely of Porto Rican children, 
the usual group tests were found to be 
useless, and the psychologists called in 
had to administer appropriate perform- 
ance tests to obtain even a rough esti- 
mate sufficient for satisfactory classifi- 
cation. Classification based on maturity 
and learning ability is probably even 
more important in the case of these 
children than in the case of English 
speaking children, since, with the latter, 
teachers can obtain some idea of the 
children’s progress after a short time, 
but with the former, it is a long time be- 
fore differences in rates of learning are 
determined by the usual classroom pro- 
cedures. The more rapid learners among 
these children can be taught English 
more rapidly and can reach the point of 
regular instruction in reading and other 
educational fundamentals that much 
sooner, if they are identified early. 

In another part of the city the same 
problem occurs with Chinese children. 
Kept in undifferentiated groups, the 
teaching of English to these children 
must proceed at a rather slow pace. 
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Placed in roughly homogeneous groups, 
as determined by performance tests ad- 
ministered by psychologists, some of 
these groups learn English twice as fast 
as others. The psychologist has a definite 
responsibility in this situation. 

9. Recent Arrivais from Culturally 

Deprived Areas of the Country. 

Still another example of the special 
problems of pupil classification the psy- 
chologists in New York City have to 
face is the situation in several areas of 
the city where relatively large numbers 
of children constantly arrive from other 
parts of the country where compulsory 
education is not enforced, or where 


schools are so inadequate that the chil- 
dren receive practically no schooling, as 
judged by good school standards. In one 
school in New York City, for example, it 
is not unusual to register a hundred such 
children up to sixteen or seventeen years 
of age every year, most of them of good 


intelligence, but completely, or almost 
completely, illiterate. These children 
cannot be classified by rule of thumb, or 
by the usual group test procedures. Each 
child requires individual psychological 
study, and individual disposition. Fre- 
quently, individual programs of study 
must be worked out, at least for a time. 
Here, then, is another aspect of the role 
of the psychologist in pupil classifica- 
tion. 

10. Senior High Schools. 

The Bureau psychologists do a con- 
siderable amount of classifying of pupils 
in several senior high schools. This is 
usually done on an individual basis, and 
with children who have not adjusted to 
their courses. In these high schools, the 
psychologists work closely with the 
deans, advisers, vocational counselors, 
and others assigned to guidance work 
with the students. 

Since the outbreak of the war in this 
country, the work with high school stu- 
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dents has taken on new forms. In one 
high school the psychologist, who visits 
weekly to examine one or two referred 
children was confronted with two groups 
of thirty children each, the week after 
Pearl Harbor. These children, mostly 
boys, had become impatient with school, 
and wished to contribute directly to the 
war effort. The usual procedures had to 
be modified and short-circuited, so that 
all these children could be examined and 
interviewed, and plans made for those 
who contributed most to the war effort 
by continuing with their school work, 
those who were better off in vocational 
defense courses, and those who could be 
encouraged to leave school for defense 
work or the armed forces. 

No attempt was made in this brief 
treatment to exhaust the discussion of 
the role of the psychologist in pupil 
classification. The examples of the psy- 
chologist’s function in this area can be 
extended considerably, but enough have 
been cited to indicate the complexity and 
variety of the psychologist’s responsibil- 
ities in a public school system. If more 
psychologists were available to the 
schools, there is no doubt that numerous 
functions heretofore undreamed of 
would demand their services. As it is, 
only the very pressing problems can 
command their attention. 

In compliance with the Editor’s re- 
quest, this discussion dealt with the role 
of the psychologists of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance in pupil classification. It 
must be remembered that these psychol- 
ogists are primarily engaged to function 
as members of a child guidance team, 
and only secondarily as independent 
school psychologists. The clinical work 
in connection with referred children is 
their first responsibility and only part 
of their time can be devoted to work on 
more general school projects. It must 
also be remembered that the psycholo- 
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gists do not control educational policies 
in connection with pupil classification. 
While it is true that they influence such 
policies by their contact with school per- 
connel, they must, in the main, fit in 
with accepted procedures. They can, and 
do, however, often influence school per- 
sonnel to make necessary changes in 
these procedures by demonstrating that 
these changes are desirable. One of their 
maior tasks in this connection is to pre- 
vent “homogeneous” grouping on the 
hasis of 1.Q. only. This task is extremely 
dificult, especially in cases where school 
personnel have just been converted to 
the concept of homogeneous grouping. 
In the debate between the proponents 
of homogeneous grouping and those of 
heterogeneous grouping, the psycholo- 
gist is usually the innocent bystander 
and is often caught between the two fac- 
tions. More often than not, opponents of 


homogeneous grouping are found among 
administrators rather than among class- 
rom teachers, and the psychologist 
must be tactful indeed if he is not to 
antagonize either group. Consider his 


predicament, for example, when the 
principal of a school proudly boasts that 
his school does not subscribe to homo- 
geneous grouping, but, when the chil- 
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dren of one grade are examined by that 
psychologist “for guidance purposes,” 
he finds the children in the four sections 
of the grade exceptionally well classified, 
not by psychological tests, but by the 
teacher’s designation of the appropriate 
section at the end of each semester, 
based on classroom functioning. The 
teachers in this school were not con- 
sciously opposing their principal, whom 
they respected. In fact they did not real- 
ize they were classifying the children in 
homogeneous groups. The psychologist 
in this case did not attempt to shatter 
the myth that this particular school was 
not classifying its children. 

From the examples cited, it can be 
seen how varied the psychologist’s role 
in pupil classification is. No set formula 
or blueprint for this function can be 
outlined in advance. The strangest situa- 
tions arise, and the psychologist must be 
ready for these new demands and prob- 
lems. No matter how large the group he 
is working with, or how interesting and 
new the problem, he must always main- 
tain the point of view of the children as 
individuals, to whom curricula, courses 
of study, and classification schemes must 
be adapted, and not the other way 
around, 
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; achieve the social competence that 
results from being able to read well 
and being well read, both as an adult 
dealing with practical affairs and as a 
school child becoming oriented to life, 
is more essential today than ever before. 
In spite of encroachments from radio, 
the cinema, recordings, public lectures 
and other means of assimilating ideas, 
reading remains the basic skill for this 
purpose. 

Serious incapacity results from in- 
ability to interpret the printed page 
with reasonable facility; frustration, 
feelings of anxiety, disappointment, 
from failure to learn and to derive the 
satisfaction skillful readers obtain from 
recreational reading. 

In spite of steadily improving instruc- 
tional methods, more adequate and bet- 
ter prepared materials, reading disabil- 
ity still constitutes a hazard in many 
classrooms, a challenge to the entire 
school staff. The typical urban classroom 
usually contains from one to three seri- 
ously retarded cases, the higher grades 
often a larger per cent, with a trouble- 
some fringe of slight retardates in every 
group. These cases, ignored in the pri- 
mary years, tend to pile up in the inter- 
mediate and higher grades. Occasionally 
there are dull-normal boys and girls, 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, who, 
after eight or ten years of school, can 
scarcely make out the words in a primer. 
There are children not mentally retard- 


ed who in all their school lifetime have 
never “‘passed” in reading. 

Some children who appear dull or 
backward are only poor readers, the 
essential nature of whose difficulty is 
wholly misunderstood. 

Dull children usually respond to read- 
ing instruction below the level their 
mental ages would warrant. Gifted 
children who are linguistically mature 
and come from highly favored social 
and economic backgrounds present the 
most baffling cases of all. 

In the past five years we have had an 
increasing influx of refugee children 
whose reading problems are complicated 
by language difficulties combined with 
emotional symptoms. 

In addition to those who have failed 
to learn are others who are well able to 
read, but seldom read on account of lack 
of interest or actual distaste acquired 
through lesson learning at school. 


READING DISABILITY, A SPECIALTY 
FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Problems in learning to read and ap- 
plying reading skill are largely psycho- 
logical; cases that seem baffling to par- 
ents and teachers can often be analyzed 
as psychological abberations. Conse- 
quently reading disability and its 
treatment are appropriate concerns of 
the clinical and school psychologist. 

To achieve success with reading dis- 
ability cases the practicing psychologist 
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needs far more than narrow training in 
veneral academic psychology, essential 
theoretical courses are in laying a 
foundation for any field of psychological 
Instead, the psychologist who 
seeks to understand reading cases and 
to interpret them to teachers and par- 
ents requires an understanding of men- 
tal development processes in childhood, 
the nature of individual differences in 
the capacities and traits of school pupils, 
the psychology of learning a skill as it 
applies to elementary school work, the 
psychology of personality, temperament 
and emotion in childhood, the nature of 
the reading process, traditional and 
modern school room practices and ad- 
justments, interrelations of language 
and reading, diagnostic and analytic 
methods with particular reference to 
reading, causal factors in reading dis- 
ability, the physiological and psycho- 


service. 


motor aspects of the reading process, 
methods of teaching reading to normal 
children, the use and place of drill, 
therapeutic methods in reading instruc- 
tion, principals of mental hygiene. The 
well-prepared psychologist, in addition 
to all this, is acquainted with children’s 


literature and children’s 
reading material. 

This seems like a large order, but 
anything less will result in a one-sided 
approach to reading problems or super- 
ficial treatment. In some situations it is 
even more important for the psycholo- 
gist to be acquainted with educational 
method and child development princi- 
ples than to be a highly trained clinical 
specialist. With this broad background 
the psychologist is well prepared to as- 
‘ist teachers in the diagnostic and rem- 
edial program, 

A child with a reading disability pre- 
sits a challenge to the psychologist 
that calls for the highest skill, first to 
‘scertain the child’s psychic makeup and 


interests in 
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his present status in various reading 
skills, to hypothecate the probable cause 
of the difficulty, to outline an individual- 
ized corrective program for school and 
home, and to help teachers and parents 
understand the case. Illustrative cases 
are described in Helping Children to 
Read. 

The psychologist’s functions in the 
study and elimination of disability in 
reading include: 

1. Conducting surveys to identify 
cases. Identifying cases in incipient 
stages prevents more deep-seated 
trouble later on. Thus, the psychologist 
using sensitive techniques is equipped to 
do what the teacher or parent is not. 
Slight deviations are recognized as 
warnings to be observed. 

2. Making a diagnosis, an intensive 
study of causal factors. What are the 
subject’s basic traits, his special difficul- 
ties? What does the developmental his- 
tory of his problem show? What appear 
to be the chief causal factors? How are 
the various causal factors interrelated? 
What special type of disability does the 
case present? What is the interpretation 
of the findings, what are the recommen- 
dations for therapy? 

3. Outlining a program of corrective 
techniques. These include far more than 
specific therapy carried on with the 
problem case. They include recommenda- 
tions to teachers concerning improve- 
ment of classroom instruction, individ- 
ualizing instruction, readjusted sched- 
ules, more effective use of materials, 
mental hygiene in the classroom, help- 
ing every child make better use of read- 
ing skill; appraisal and evaluation of 
outcomes. 

Diagnosis and therapy are interrelat- 
ed, for in the course of diagnosis im- 


1G. H. Hildreth and J. Wright. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940. Pp. vi + 90. 
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provement may result, and therapy in- 
variably furnishes valuable diagnostic 
clues. 


CAUSAL FACTORS 


Reading deficiency is not so much at- 
tributable to failure in mechanical skills 
that can be improved through specific 
drill as to the complex interplay of many 
factors that affect learning—the child’s 
mental capacities, ideational content, 
reasoning ability, interpretive capaci- 
ties, his psychical, sensory and psycho- 
motor capacities and skills, his person- 
ality, temperament and character traits, 
his background at home and school, and 
particularly the way he is dealt with 
at school with reference to himself as a 
person and as a learner of an intricate 
skill. 

The psychologist who specializes in 
reading cases understands the role of 
vision in reading, the part that visual 
and hearing defect play in reading dis- 
ability, the strain and nervous tension 
that such a defect as lateral imbalance 
can cause. 

Reading cannot be separated from 
language development, the child’s early 
language habits and linguistic skills. 
One area still too seldom explored is the 
interrelation between reading, speech 
handicaps and lateral shifts in handed- 
ness. 

It is futile to attempt to analyze read- 
ing problems apart from the learner’s 
feelings, basic drives, interests and mo- 
tivation. The extent to which these fac- 
tors cause or result from reading dis- 
ability has been studied by Hildreth and 
Wright.? 

In all these traits children vary, yet 
the tendency in traditional school in- 
struction has been to regiment the pupils 
as though they were all identical. 


2 Op. cit. 
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The child’s attitudes in learning cop. 
tribute to or militate against learning 
to read. Children must succeed in early 
lessons or they will never succeed at all. 
Moreover, negative attitudes wil] be 
formed from discouragement and em. 
barrassment. 

Some cases of reading failure are dye 
primarily to physical and sensory de. 
fects, to long absence from school at 
crucial periods in learning, to language 
handicaps, and impoverished back. 
ground, even perhaps to psychological 
“word blindness,” but the largest source 
of reading disability lies in inappropri- 
ate, ill-adapted, or meaningless instruc- 
tional practices. The other handicaps 
augment or complicate the learning 
problem that originates in shortsighted 


instructional methods. Motor, percep- 


tual, and kinaesthetic and sensory fac- 
tors in reading are invariably overem- 
phasized in all systems and treatises on 
the subject. Meaning is underempha- 
sized. Teachers forget that reading is 
done primarily with the mind and only 
secondarily with the eyes. In fact, one 
can learn to read with the fingers, toes 
or tongue as the receptor medium, but 
never if one lacks sufficient mentality. 

Primary reading is too often taught 
as mental gymnastics to get the child 
ready for the actual reading he is to do 
in the higher grades or as an adult, in- 
stead of being taught as a process of 
assimilating meanings through inter- 
preting symbols, or learning to associate 
symbols with ideas. Skill in word pro- 
nunciation is not reading and may never 
lead to the reading of content with un- 
derstanding unless that goal is upper- 
most in instruction. The dull child par- 
ticularly suffers from this misplaced 
emphasis. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


When the psychologist investigates 
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reading problems, he is concerned with 
more than a pupil learning a school sub- 
ect, Instead, he is sensitive to all the 
complex physical, mental, motor, idea- 
tional, social, emotional leanings the 
child acquires from his home and school 
experiences. The psychologist doesn’t 
try to diagnose and correct the reading 
difficulty as an isolated entity, but he 
seeks to understand and aid the child. 

Consideration is given to the child’s 
background, what he has been through 
since birth, what his reactions have been 
to the dominant environmental influ- 
ences. The psychologist attempts to des- 
cribe the child’s behavior on the basis of 
analytical observation. He utilizes any 
clues that will afford better understand- 
ing of the case. One child revealed her 
® anxiety in a dream told to the diagnos- 
tician: “I dreamt last night that I was 
in Eskimo land, all the others in my 
class got far ahead of me and I was left 
way behind.” Another said at the be- 
ginning of a test, ““You’d better get an 
eraser handy. I usually make lots of mis- 
takes.” 

The diagnosis of reading disability 
follows no single pattern or ritualistic 
outline. There are countless approaches 
and techniques, to be employed in an 
artistic rather than a stereotyped man- 
ner, 

For convenience it is well to follow an 
outline or “reminder” list.* 

The one we use regularly, in addition 
to having space for identification data 
and the cause of referral, is divided into 
the following sections: Home back- 
ground, developmental history, health 
and physical condition, mental traits 
ind capacities, mental test ratings, lan- 
guage and speech, personal traits and 
tharacteristics, interests, habits, ac- 
lvities, past school record and experi- 


. G. Hildreth. Diagnostic Reading Record. 


‘ew York: Psychological Corporation, 1939. 
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ences, present school situation, past 
reading experiences, present status in 
reading skills, results of reading tests, 
interpretation and recommendations. 
Under each heading are from twenty to 
thirty detailed points that serve as a 
reminder of facts and areas to investi- 
gate. Such an outline helps to systema- 
tize and objectify the study, to prevent 
narrowness in interpretation. 


PREVENTION 


The psychologist cannot work long 
with deep-seated reading disability 
cases without becoming concerned about 
prevention, and total reading improve- 
ment through modernized school in- 
struction. More progress will be 
achieved in the end through eliminating 
the need for remedial work than 
through continuing to patch up with 
remedial techniques a job badly done in 
the first place. 

The psychologist’s activities in pre- 
vention include: insuring readiness to 
facilitate the transition from not read- 
ing to reading, providing an adequate 
language and experiential background 
and mental maturity for work with ab- 
stract symbols.* 

Systematic survey of reading achieve- 
ment in all pupils at regular intervals. 

Individualizing instruction. Many 
suggestions for describing ways in 
which teachers have individualized 
reading instruction are contained in a 
recently published article.° 

Integrating the teaching of reading 
with purposive projects, enterprises, ac- 
tivities that fit the child mind and auto- 
matically motivate learning because the 


4 G. Hildreth, (Editor). Readiness for Learn- 
ing. Bulletin of the Association for Childhood 
Education. Washington: Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1941. 

5G. Hildreth. “Individualizing Instruction 
in Reading”. Teachers College fbeswrdl 1940, 
42 (2): 123-137. 
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child’s attention is on accomplishing a 
job, not on learning to read. 

The preparation and adaptation of 
improved materials. Reading disability 
disappears in schools that have adopted 
a revised reading program in which 
simpler materials with reduced vocabu- 
lary, are used; preparation through 
readiness activities is insured and 
individualized development is provided 
for. In one school system where the sec- 
ond grade reader contained twenty-five 
hundred new words, the adoption of the 
new reading texts’ containing three 
hundred new words beyond the four 
hundred or so previously learned in the 
preceding books has made it possible for 
children to read fluently, either silently 
or orally, with understanding. Simplify- 
ing the text is one means of enabling 
children to learn with full comprehen- 
sion. 

Wider reading with limited vocabu- 
lary helps cover ground in the way the 
mature reader uses his reading skill. 

The newer trend in elementary read- 
ing is not to let the children fail, but to 
keep them progressing steadily, even 
though at a very slow rate, week by 
week. 

Too seldom do children have oppor- 
tunity under teacher guidance to read 
books other than difficult texts. The psy- 
chologist is helpful at this point who 
advocates a wider school library and 
shows teachers how to assist children 
in selecting material of suitable interest 
and difficulty level. 

No one pretends any longer that the 
child’s reading is confined to a basic 
reader, useful as the basic text is in 
systematizing learning through making 
it more sequential and gradated. Chil- 
dren read widely as soon as they have a 


6G. Hildreth and Others. Easy Growth in 
Reading. Philadelphia: John Winston Co., 
1940. 


fair-sized sight vocabularly, but reading 
is largely limited to the materials tha: 
repeat the vocabulary. 

Prevention is insured in grades aboy, 
the primary level by giving continue; 
individual guidance to all pupils, by: 
especially the slow learners, instead 9; 
assuming that either reading wil] hay 
been learned by the end of the third 
grade or nothing can be done about it. 
For the adolescent, particularly the sloy 
learner who craves immediate satisfac. 
tions, reading is related to cherished 
wishes and vocational aspirations. A) 
context is devoid of vocabulary difficul- 
ties. 


REMEDIAL WORK 


There is not opportunity here to out- 
line remedial techniques in detail. Sug- 
gestions for techniques and materials 
are given in Hildreth and Wright. 

A broad reading activity which capi- 
talizes interest and provides for full 
comprehension is to be preferred to a 
narrow program of intensive training 
through exercises that are remote fron 
normal reading adjustments. There is 
nothing mystical or occult about rem- 
edial reading. Perfectly normal tech- 
niques can be used, provided the learn- 
er’s purposes are engaged, meanings are 
highlighted, and the whole process 1s 
individualized. 

Instead of removing severe cases fron 
the teacher’s charge and trying to work 
with them individually in a tutorial ca 
pacity, the psychologist’s time is more 
profitably spent instructing teachers 1! 
preventive measures, showing teachers 
how to individualize reading, how t 
prepare materials, how to organize and 
administer drill so that children © 
gain more skill and satisfaction fro 
practice. . 

Drill on specific skills is desirable 1 
many cases provided it is made mean 
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ingful to pupils. It can be made mean- 
ingful first, by deriving drill exercises 
from actual content, and second, by 
using the newly acquired practices, 
skills and techinques immediately in 
content reading, e.g., new vocabularly 
meanings, newly practiced techniques of 
word-analysis, practice in using mean- 
ingful clues. 

Recording outcomes from remedial 
instruction so that tangible evidence of 
accomplishment can be made available 
to the pupil’s successive teachers, is an 
indispensable phase of every study. 
These case records furnish evidence 
that is useful in studying subsequent 


cases. 
ADVISING PARENTS 


There is more to correcting reading 
difficulties than drilling on reading. To 


the extert that the problem originates. 
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at home, parents need advisement. The 
psychologist has a responsibility toward 
the parent who asks, “Why can’t my 
boy read as well as his cousin? I know 
it’s because he just won’t try. He’s 
stubborn, but you’ve got to make him 
learn.” 

Pressure for premature instruction 
in reading too often comes from par- 
ents to whom entering school is synony- 
mous with learning the Three R’s. 
Handling these problems tactfully is a 
preventive measure that repays the ef- 
fort a hundred-fold. 

Few parents understand the princi- 
ples of individual variability and the 
uniqueness of the individual chiefly be- 
cause school practices tend to under- 
value or offset these differences. Here 
is another problem to which the psy- 
chologist can devote his talents and ap- 
ply his specialized training. 








THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST AS A MENTAL 
HYGIENE SPECIALIST’ 


By FREDERICK A. ZEHRER 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


HE school psychologist is in a stra- 

tegic position to perform a variety 
of functions of a mental hygiene nature. 
The fact that he is part of the school 
staff allows him many opportunities to 
carry on preventive as well as curative 
work in situations not usually available 
to psychologists in other community 
agencies. As a mental hygiene specialist 
his work ranges from that of a curricu- 
lum consultant to that of a participat- 
ing guide in the process of making an 


individual case study of a problem sit- 
uation. 


INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDY 


The children who present problems of 
all types usually referred to a mental 
hygiene clinic are called to the attention 
of the school psychologist: the suspected 
mentally deficient; the academically 
handicapped; the socially maladjusted; 
and the emotionally unstable. As a spec- 
ialist he is able to perform services ex- 
tending beyond immediate diagnosis and 
prescription. Just as treatment begins 
with the initial referral interview be- 
tween a parent and a social worker in 


1 All of the phases of the mental hygiene pro- 
gram described in this brief article actually 
have been carried on in the Greenwich Public 
Schools. This, the psychologist has done in 
addition to group testing, coordinating guid- 
ance in all of the schools, and related duties. 
Such a program is made possible through the 
assistance of a staff consisting of three visit- 
ing teachers; a speech specialist; a home 
teacher; an attendance officer; and four full- 
time adjustment teachers in the elementary 
schools. 


an agency so do the interpretation and 
related contributions start when a 
teacher or principal requests the psy- 
chologist’s assistance in better under- 
standing a child. The statement of the 
problem by the teacher, principal, nurse, 
or parent; the elicitation of pertinent 
data by the mental hygienist; and the 
summation of the facts at hand during 
the interview pave the way for broader 
understanding of mental hygiene prin- 
ciples in terms of specific, practical 
situations. 

Using the case history material com- 
piled by the visiting teacher plus the 
facts and observations developed during 
an examination a differential diagnosis 
is made. As frequently as is practicable 
a conference is then held in which all 
who deal actively with the child (except 
his parents) are included. Such an in- 
terpretive discussion always includes 
the child’s teacher, the principal, the 
visiting teacher, and the psychologist. 
Frequently the child’s previous teacher, 
the school nurse, or interested social or 
group agency worker is invited to par- 
ticipate in the oral evaluation. 

In such a conference the tentative 
diagnosis is presented and a probable 
prognosis is made in areas where this !s 
possible. The remediable elements and 
nonremediable factors are identified and 
considered. The activities of each pro- 
fessional person are considered and 1n- 
dicated to meet the needs of the case. 
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Also, the groundwork is laid for follow- 
up work and future reconsideration of 
the situation to note the progress 
achieved and the responsiveness of the 
child. Again, the psychologist is inter- 
ested beyond the immediate situation: 
he is making a conscious effort to 
weigh values and focus attention on the 
mental hygiene aspects of the problem 
in order that the school personnel may 
better comprehend the psychological 
implications of the situation and thus 
increase their understandirg of the dy- 
namics of behavior and methods of 
meeting the needs of the developing 
child. 


TREATMENT: DIRECT AND INDIRECT 


The school psychologist has little 
available time for carrying a large case 
load for intensive individual therapy. 
Instead, he can better use his services 
by initiating, guiding, and supervising 
the activities of other individuals who 
can work to remedy the situation. The 
psychologist must determine at the time 
of the diagnosis the depth of the difficul- 
ties. If intensive treatment is indicated, 
referral to appropriate agencies are to 
be made. If the problems are of the 
types which can be treated satisfactor- 
ily under the psychologist’s direction 
using available trained personnel, func- 
tions can be delegated to the visiting 
teacher, the classroom teacher, a mem- 
ber of a group agency, the adjustment 
teacher, the speech correctionist, or 
any other individual in the child’s en- 
vironment who can assist. The type of 
difficulty encountered determines which 
person on the school staff or in the com- 
munity may best contribute to alter 
the remediable factors. 

Follow-up and rechecks are made by 
the psychologist to find the extent of 
Progress being made and to determine 
‘he kinds of specific modifications neces- 
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sary to meet the changing needs of the 
child under consideration. 


PROVISIONS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The psychologist can make a vital 
mental hygiene contribution in the 
schools in the process of identification 
oi exceptional children (gifted, mental- 
ly retarded, academically handicapped, 
socially maladjusted, and emotionally 
disturbed) and the prescription of edu- 
cational and social adaptations to meet 
their specific needs. He is able to do 
much to encourage the establishment of 
necessary facilities and services. Also, 
he might train and guide the available 
teaching personnel in order to best deal 
with deviations from the average. His 
unique position allows an excellent op- 
portunity to improve teacher and prin- 
cipal understanding of the psychological 
aspects of the adjustments of excep- 
tional children. Again, the functions of 
the specialist extend beyond the im- 
mediate problem into the realm of pre- 
ventive work. 

If full-time adjustment teachers are 
available they can be used by the psy- 
chologist as liaison personne! to assist 
the classroom teachers daily in meeting 
social and emotional as well as academic 
needs of exceptional children.? Mean- 
while, the visiting teacher carries on 
social case work whenever necessary. 
In a large school system the psycholo- 
gist can assist the classroom teacher 
more specifically and concretely over a 
period of time through weekly or bi- 
monthly conferences with the adjust- 
ment teacher and visiting teacher. 
Where such a plan is utilized there need 
be no duplication of services on the part 
of the adjustment and visiting teacher. 
The one emphasizes the educational 
specifics in school; the other stresses 


2 Teachers with special training to instruct 
exceptional children. 
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the social and emotional factors in the 
home and school. 

By supervising the education of all 
exceptional children, the psychologist is 
able to coordinate the contributions of 
all agencies in the community to meet 
special needs of children. The machin- 
ery of this procedure allows him an op- 
portunity to interpret medical and psy- 
chological diagnoses to teachers in 
terms of school adjustments; to visit 
classrooms regularly; and to clarify the 
contributions of the school program to 
special cases being carried by commun- 
ity agencies. 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINING 


When we pause to consider the mea- 
ger professional training of teachers in 
the area of mental hygiene and the ex- 
tremely responsible part they play in 
the lives of growing children the need 
for in-service training is obvious. The 
school psychologist is equipped to carry 
on such work if he sets it up as an ob- 
jective toward which to work. He must 
go beyond offering courses; suggesting 
professional reading; and lecturing. 
Rather, he must use all of these means 
as well as every opportunity with indi- 
vidual teachers, principals, and small 
groups of faculty members to make 
them aware of sound psychological 
principles and their applications to spe- 
cific situations. If the case work ap- 
proach is used consistently and the 
school faculty is encouraged and allowed 
to function actively in meeting prob- 
lem situations cooperatively, many basic 
principles can be reviewed and clarified. 
This is a long, slow process but no one 
on the staff is in a better situation to 
head up this work and focus attention 
on practical mental hygiene techniques 
in the school environment. 

In the same way, the psychologist 
can utilize the local promotion plan, 
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marking system, and generally useq 
classroom methods as practical means 
toward an end. By initiating, or actively 
encouraging, an evaluation of existing 
policies in the three areas mentioned 
the school psychologist can assist in the 
establishment of promotion policies, pu- 
pil reporting forms, and improved class- 
room methods in line with the accepted 
best professional practices. Using com- 
mittee work and faculty meetings to 


bring about desired changes, the way is | 


open for consideration of the mental 
hygiene aspects of the educational pro- 
cess and child guidance procedure. As 
teachers are assisted in terms of speci- 
fics in the understanding of their pupils; 
as the staff members see the administra- 
tive machinery in light of its effect up- 
on children; and as children are helped 
to better comprehend their own adjust- 
ments the worth of the psychologist’s 
contributions become apparent. So, re- 
gardless of the established practices in 
any community, this approach can be 
used effectively over a period of time. 

In one town in which there are ten 
elementary schools and a senior high 
school, this technique has been applied. 
At the end of one year after the psy- 
chologist began his work cumulative 
record cards were set up, since none 
existed previously; at the conclusion of 
two years a system-wide promotion 
policy was established; at the comple- 
tion of the third year new reports of 
progress (with teachers’ manuals) re- 
placed the traditional A, B, C, D report 
card; and throughout the five-year 
period adaptations of methods and ma- 
terials have taken place in the class- 
rooms in all of the schools. The purpose 
guiding these major system-wide altera- 
tions was not alone to “bring the schools 
up to date” but also to assist the entire 
teaching and administrative personne 
to better understand children so that 
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they might better guide and instruct 
them. There is still a tremendous task 
to be accomplished: by its very nature it 
can never be completed. However, the 
machinery has been set in motion: time 
and the products of such efforts can 
only determine the effectiveness of the 
contributions to the mental health of 
the children in the schools. 


RELATION TO COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


The psychologist working in the pub- 
lic schools has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to identify individuals and fami- 
lies who are in need of psychiatric help 
as well as social welfare assistance. 
Since the public schools serve the chil- 
dren of most of the people an alert child 
guidance department can recognize un- 
usual conditions in their incipient stag- 
es and refer families to community or 
state agencies equipped to serve their 
needs. Serving as a selective agent, the 
psychologist is able to contribute greatly 
to the prevention of major social or 
emotional breakdowns. 

When the school psychologist partici- 
pates as an active member of the coun- 
cil of social agencies he is in a position 
to interpret the schools to the key people 
in the city and, in turn, bring to the 
school personnel a clear conception of 
the various agencies’ functions. Any 
improvement in social and family rela- 
tionships and living conditions resulting 
from such concerted efforts of the agen- 
cles represented make valuable addi- 
tions (however intangible) to the emo- 
tional stability of the families in the 
community. The extent of the contribu- 
tions of the psychologist to such groups 
may be limited only by the extent of his 
professional insight and willingness to 
(0-operate. 


PARENT ENLIGHTENMENT 


Since we now recognize the impor- 
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tance of the preschool years upon the 
emotional and social development of 
children, it is essential that some assis- 
tance be offered parents if a valid men- 
tal hygiene program is to be effective. 
Functioning as a mental hygiene spec- 
ialist, the school psychologist may carry 
on a parent education program. Such a 
plan might well take the form of parent- 
study groups; organized panel discus- 
sions; and published materials. 

The parent-teacher organization can 
be a most effective means through which 
the psychologist may work. True, many 
of the parents who need such instruc- 
tion the most may not be reached. How- 
ever, those who do participate must cer- 
tainly feel they need assistance so the 
offering can be justified. 

In the community previously men- 
tioned, parent study groups have been 
conducted under the psychologist’s di- 
rection in each of the elementary schools 
with repeat requests from four of the 
ten. In five of the schools, particular in- 
terest was shown in the preschool level. 
All groups were concerned with positive 
mental hygiene principles. 

The work along this line has brought 
out many direct requests from parents 
for child guidance assistance: many 
problem situations have been referred 
in their initial stages. In many of these 
parental referrals, the type of difficulty 
probably would not have come to the 
attention of school authorities until a 
much later date, if at all. The psycholo- 
gist and his staff have been able to of- 
fer assistance at a time when it could 
do the greatest good. 


CONCLUSION 


In our democratic society we have a 
few mandatory provisions for the best 
interests of individuals. One such de- 
mand is compulsory education. It is for 
us to realize that this statute requires 
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more than school attendance: it re- 
quires also the provision of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all children. In 
order to assist the school in meeting 
this responsibility, the school psycholo- 
gist must interpret mental hygiene 
principles to school personnel and assist 
in the application of them. In order to 
perform this function, his work must 
not be confined to diagnosis and treat- 
ment of single situations; rather, it 
must permeate the entire school pro- 
gram and extend into the community. 
This requires working with, and 
through, all available services and agen- 


cies. 

The emphasis of the efforts of the 
mental hygiene specialist must be upon 
the preventive aspects of child care and 
guidance: in and out of school. He must 
take full advantage of every opportun- 
ity to extend his work until he is recog- 
nized as a major contributing member 
of the school staff. To perform his dy- 
ties effectively he must be a consultant, 


a diagnostician, an educator, and a di- 


rector. Only then can he be in a position 


to initiate constructive change and as- 
sist in meeting the needs of all of the 


children. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL GUIDANCE OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


By LENOIR H. BURNSIDE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


HATEVER may be the degree 

of a child’s giftedness, there is 
one philosophy of guidance. The objec- 
tive is to aid each individual to attain 
his maximum development, not alone 
for his individual happiness but for use 
to the benefit of mankind. We cannot af- 
ford to have youthful talents unde- 
veloped. Today in the grim realities of 
our national emergency this has partic- 
ular significance in relation to the more 
gifted. They are our most precious re- 
sources, for they will shape the world 
of tomorrow. 

Although the basic principles of psy- 
chological guidance are the same for all, 
diagnoses of particular individuals and 
situations will disclose likenesses and 
unlikenesses which will determine the 
guidance necessary to meet specific 
needs, 

What then are the distinctive charac- 
teristics of brilliant children that should 
guide us in making plans? What are the 
variations among them? How may we 
aid them to achievement commensurate 
@ vith their needs and abilities? 

Terman (4), Hollingworth (2), and 
others (5) have given us a mass of data 
descriptive of gifted children. There is 
@ sneral agreement that a high degree of 
intelligence is essential for giftedness 

and for leadership, and that desirable 
@ rsonality traits correlate positively 


| “ith high intelligence. In the majority 
of psychological studies those children 
esting on the Stanford-Binet (1916 Re- 


vision) scale of intelligence with an in- 
telligence quotient of 130 or above have 
been considered intellectually gifted. 
Hollingworth (3) qualifies this even 
further by stating that an intelligence 
quotient of 160 or above on the Stan- 
ford-Binet (1916 Revision) is necessary 
before creativeness of a high order may 
be expected. However, children testing 
at or above 130 I.Q. are for purposes of 
group discussion here considered to- 
gether. A high test rating does not 
assure giftedness, but it has proven to 
be the most reliable index of intellectual 
potentiality which can be used in early 
childhood. Any intelligence quotient 
chosen is arbitrary, but the one chosen 
includes the top one per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Follow-up studies from elemen- 
tary school through college of similarly 
selected gifted children have shown that 
they maintain their superiority both on 
tests and in achievement. 

Many other distinctive traits which 
characterize the gifted child have been 
listed. It is necessary to mention here 
only a few of fundamental importance 
which should be considered in making 
a differentiated program of education 
and guidance appropriate to their needs. 
Emphasis is placed upon their ability to 
use abstract symbols in handling ideas 
and to derive generalizations. That they 
excel in the use of verbal symbols, read 
more quickly and with more meaning- 
ful and accurate comprehension than do 
their less gifted companions is a well 
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established fact. They have greater 
powers of systematic and sustained at- 
tention, hence need less supervision than 
do the average. Their range of interests 
is more varied, which insures a great 
flexibility in adapting to new situations. 
More quickly than others they see re- 
lationships. Mastering the knowledge of 
the past they become the creators of 
ideas and techniques upon which civili- 
zation advances. To the gifted young 
we must look for effective and respon- 
sible social leadership. 

On the negative side, Hollingworth 
and Terman both point out for those 
testing above 170 I. Q. the difficulty of 
making adequate social adjustment. 
Zorbaugh (6), on the other hand, cites 
several of these young deviates who 
seem well adjusted. 

It is the belief of this writer, based 
on study of several cases, that the social 
maladjustment of these deviates begins 
in the preschool years and may largely 
be prevented by wise adult supervision. 
There is too wide a gap between the in- 
tellectual grasp of the extreme deviate 
and that of his peers for either in their 
extreme immaturity to understand or 
abridge. The brilliant child is yet too im- 
mature to learn the lesson of “Suffer 
fools gladly.” Here begins the emotional 
maladjustment of isolationism. They 
are friendly and need companions of 
their own age who can understand and 
reciprocate their efforts at. social con- 
tacts. Failure to achieve this may lead 
later to a life of phantasy or disillusion- 
ment and bitterness or chicanery. For 
this reason, wise adult guidance is im- 
perative in the very early years. 

If we accept the research findings in 
regard to true distinctive characteris- 
tics of gifted children, then a well con- 
ceived program of guidance becomes a 
necessity if we would enable them to 
develop their highest potentialities and 
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avoid the inestimable loss to society. 

What constitutes a well conceived 
program of guidance? A well conceived 
program of guidance must bridge the 
gap between the ideal and the economi- 
cally possible if it is to be more than 
theory. To be effective in helping the 
child, guidance cannot be conceived as 
isolated from the main stream of educa- 
tional experience, but its viewpoint 
must pervade the entire educational 
program. The aims of guidance and the 
aims of education are one. 

Some suggestions derived from the 
author’s observations and study of gift- 
ed children in the public schools of 
Rochester, New York, are here offered 
for a guidance program. 

1. Early recognition. 

It is important that the special abili- 
ties of gifted children be recognized 


early. All too often, in school the gifted | 


child drifts unrecognized, getting daily 
practice in idleness or developing a 
protective deafness against boredom. 
The tasks set are below his capacity to 
perform and he learns to expect an 


effortless existence. One gifted young: | 
ster, upon being told of the teacher's | 
criticism of his inattentiveness, repli .d, 7 


“That’s true. I listen once and then | 


know it. I don’t have to listen any§ 


more.” 


Thus by the time the child reaches 
secondary school, his maladjustment 


may have become so marked and his 


habits of work so inadequate that it is§ 


difficult, if possible, to prevent the waste 
of his talents. A special program of edu- 
cation and guidance should be provided 
as soon as his giftedness becomes recog- 
nizable. A continuous and challenging 
educational experience should be pro 
vided these rare individuals from el 
mentary school through college. 

The most important single factor i 
selecting a gifted child is an individua 
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psychological test in the hands of an 
adequately trained and experienced per- 
son. A test is no routine matter for 
measuring intellectual status but fur- 
nishes important insight into the child’s 
emotional reactions and behavior. In 
the hands of a novice it is a dangerous 
instrument. In the test situation there 
are many local signs which are signifi- 
cant only to an experienced clinician. 
Through the test experience the psy- 
chologist establishes also an invaluable 
relationship for continued guidance. 

2. A challenging educational pro- 

gram. 

The educational program needs to be 
adapted to meet individual variations in 
developmental needs. These adaptations 
to developmental needs must recognize 
individual differences in the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment of the pupils. Individual varia- 
tions in a group of superior intellectual 
deviates may have a range of I. Q. from 
130 to over 200. There are probably 
even greater differences in social and 
emotional development, for these aspects 
of growth have received relatively less 
attention. 

The subject matter curriculum for 
the gifted child must challenge his intel- 
lectual curiosity and power. Education 
does not need to teach everything spe- 
cifically but the gifted must learn to 
know the significant from the insignifi- 
cant. He should not be permitted to 
spend his time on the trivial, for there 
is too much to learn. He must store his 
mind with exact information and 
knowledge of the past that he may be 
prepared to grasp the opportunity of 
the future to extend the frontiers of 
human knowledge and human living. 
Knowledge in the hands of the able and 
courageous is an instrument of power. 
New ideas do not originate in a vacuum 
but arise from knowledge of the past. 


The subject matter must promote 
growth not only in intellectual power 
but must contribute also to growth in 
personality. The curriculum has a func- 
tional part in the guidance program, 
for what and how a student learns, in- 
fluences his relations to and participa- 
tion in life situations. He is affected for 
good or ill by the intellectual learnings 
and by all social impacts inherent in 
the classroom situation. Healthy per- 
sonality development must permeate all 
classroom activities. 

The teacher has a primary obligation 
to help the children under his care to 
develop adequate habits of social living, 
using not only the subject matter he 
teaches but the dynamic social interela- 
tionships of his contact to the students 
and that of the students to each other. 
He must have insight into his own be- 
havior and attitudes in order to be able 
to deal objectively with the needs of his 
students. The teacher is the predomi- 
nant person in the learning situation 
and must view the total school experi- 
ence in relation to the student’s needs as 
a developing personality. 

3. Individual guidance available to 

all. 

Although much of the guidance work 
is carried by other members of the staff, 
the psychologist must carry the major 
responsibility for the program of indi- 
vidual guidance. Conferences with indi- 
vidual teachers and staff conferences 
participated in by all concerned with a 
problem give opportunity for the psy- 
chologist to help develop a group plan 
of procedure. These conferences should 
be an integral part of a guidance pro- 
gram, with the psychologist making a 
continuing contribution to understand- 
ing and the staff increasing in insight 
into the meaning of student behavior. 
The psychologist serves as a consultant 
on matters of guidance and brings in- 
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sight to bear on interpreting the pooled 
information. 

Individual guidance by a person 
trained in understanding behavior is 
needed at different times by almost 
every student. It should be available to 
successful and well-balanced students 
when needed as an aid in keeping them 
mentally well and to those other indi- 
viduals whose personal problems of mal- 
adjustment are already evident. The 
services of a psychologist must be avail- 
able to aid in untangling these snarl!s of 
personality as a preventive to eventual 
breakdown. Individual guidance of be- 
havior deviates requires an intensive 
clinical study by a psychologist. 

4. Guidance to parents. 

Family experiences are most funda- 
mental to gifted children. It is impor- 
tant that parents be given understand- 
ing to recognize and to deal with the pit- 
falls which lie in the way of gifted 
children. Especially must the family be 
helped to understand the adolescent’s 
need for emancipation from parental 
authority that he may develop an appro- 
priate adult relationship with his par- 
ents. 

5. Community co-operation. 

The school, the home, and the com- 
munity must give to the child the feel- 
ing that his unique contribution is of 
value to the social group. A democracy 
must have an informed citizenry respon- 
sive to the needs of society. Personal 
integrity and intelligent loyalty to dem- 
ocratic ideals should be taught through 
providing opportunities for the child’s 
participation in the activities of com- 
munity life on a level appropriate to his 
level of maturity. In a democracy each 
individual has a right to responsibility 
a right which is being denied in non- 





democratic countries. The school must 
help the student to transform his own 
vague yearnings for the social good into 
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realistic responsibilities and opportuni. 
ties in the community. Only thus can he 
learn to identify his interests with the 
common good and find satisfying outlets 
for social leadership. 

In a program of guidance as outlined, 
do the students develop dynamic power 
as personalities and is intellectual de- 
velopment fostered? How can the effec. 
tiveness of the total socio-educational 
experience be determined? Are there re- 
liable objective measures of total 
growth? Answers to these questions lie 
in the future and rest upon results of 
research and experimentation now go- 
ing on in many parts of the country. 

Rochester was one of the first cities 
to become conscious of the challenge 
presented by its superior children. As 
early as 1928 four “enrichment” classes 
beginning at the fifth grade and con- 
tinuing through elementary school were 
established under the leadership of A. 
Leila Martin, director of child study in 
the public schools. Because of budgetary 
and administrative difficulties these 
classes were discontinued in 1932. 

Since that time there has been in our 
elementary schools no conscious and 
comprehensive program of education 
for the exceptionally intelligent. Admin- 
istrators and teachers continue to be 
aided in their awareness of these pupils 
by yearly psychological test surveys, but 
any effort to meet their needs is left to 
the fortuituous interest of individual 
teachers. Under this program enrich- 
ment rarely meets the special develop- 
mental needs of the gifted child but is 
more likely to become a haphazard suc- 
cession of irrelevant projects. He is giv- 
en too much of too little. What he needs 
for his mental consumption is not so 
much an increased quantity, but rather 
different technique and quality. 

In January, 1939, an experimental 
program of education and guidance for 
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gifted students at the secondary level 
was established at Monroe High School. 
The details of that program have been 
described elsewhere (1). Its program is 
essentially that outlined in the sugges- 
tions given above and may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 
Sixty-one pupils from grades nine to 
twelve were selected on the basis of 
eneral intelligence tests and superfor 
records of school achievement. Because 
the Stanford-Binet is inadequate for 
gifted children at that age level, group 
tests of intelligence had to be used. Two 
classes each composed of pupils from 
the four grades were established. All of 
the pupils selected tested in the top one 
per cent on the intelligence tests. In 
addition to the intelligence tests, other 
tests of special abilities were given each 
student in the group. Tests of music, 
art, mechanical aptitude, personality, 
reading, and study habits were given. 
Pupils entering since the initial group 
have all been given an individual intelli- 


have been added. School history, infor- 
mation concerning outside interests, 
and family data are being compiled as a 
part of the complete study of each stu- 
int. To date there have been one hun- 
dred and ten pupils in the group. 

The purpose of this program was to 
simulate and to give greater opportun- 
ity to the intellectually gifted adoles- 
ents to realize their full potentialities 
{ growth, to enrich their personalities, 
and to strengthen their readiness to ac- 
pt responsibility through increased 
warticipation in democratic procedures. 
imphasis was placed upon personal- 
wal development and individual re- 
yonsibility rather than upon the tra- 
iitional demand of high marks. Stu- 
ints entered the group voluntarily 
mith the consent of their parents. 

The curriculum is that of the New 
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York Regents for college preparation. 
The fact that Regents’ scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of marks on Re- 
gents’ examinations only limits the ex- 
perimentation in curriculum making, 
for the majority of our students must 
have scholarship aid. Damaging as this 
is from the standpoint of learning, it 
is even more regrettable that these ex- 
aminations may be taken several times 
in the interest of an improved mark. 
The highest mark achieved is used in 
computing the rating for scholarship 
awards. Under these conditions it is 
difficult to teach values in learning for 
the joy and satisfaction in knowing. 

In addition to the regular Regents’ 
subjects, the students have music ap- 
preciation and typing. There are also 
facilities for extensive library work, 
art, and a number of shops open to all. 
An extensive variety of recreation and 
other types of clubs are available and 
are participated in by most. 

Teachers have been encouraged to in- 
tegrate their work around areas of 
knowledge rather than specific subjects. 
Not enough has been accomplished in 
this direction. 

Endeavor is made to have students 
cooperate in planning assignments with 
less teacher supervision given to their 
accomplishment. In this way the stu- 
dent’s power of sustained attention and 
greater time-span is called into play for 
success in his work. Individual differ- 
ences in abilities are taken into consid- 
eration. There is a realization that all 
of the student’s activities in and out of 
the classroom affect his developing per- 
sonality. 

In actual practice the plan needs ex- 
tension and refinement. Our mistakes 
constitute points of departure for form- 
ulating new techniques. Particularly do 
we need growth in developing pupil par- 
ticipation in democratic techniques to 
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CANCELLATION OF ANNUAL MEETING, A.A.A-P. 


The Executive Secretary of the for the duration. I hope that your group 
American Association for Applied ¢#” see its way clear to forego this year’s 
Psychology, Dr. C. M. Louttit, has re- wary a oe = = war program 
ceived the following communication 
from the Office of Defense Transpor- In compliance with this request the 
tation: Board of Governors of the Associa- 

Silt tens ela ik - , tion has voted to cancel the Sixth An- 

ohortiy tne ice 0 etense ransporta- . . ° 
tion will issue a policy statement sa nual Meeting which wes previously 
the press asking that conventions, meetings scheduled to be held in Boston, Mas- 
and other group gatherings be postponed sachusetts. 





